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THE SUPREME O.U-IS.^ 
Rabbi Harry W. Ettelson 



Friends: 

Man is above all eise a seeker, and many indeed are 
the quests he undertakes at different times and in different 
ways. He seeks "fame"; he seeks "fortune"; he seeks "happi- 
ness"j he seeks "novelty"; he seeks to discover new in- 
ventions, to explore new continents and to conquer new worlds. 
Each of these varied pursuits has its legitimate Claims and 
yields its appropriate rewards and satisfactions. 

One other quest there is, which has not been mentioned 
among the foregoing, but which in the Bible is especially 
stressed, namely, The Search for God." Scripture presents 
this on many a page and under diverse aspects. Its siraplest 
and most explicit expression is found in the clear-cut words 
of Isaiah, Seek the Lord while He may be found." 

This sentence could scarcely be briefer. Yet it is 
well to observe that in its short compass, it combines two 
significant elements: one, an appeal, and the othei?, a warn- 
ing. It first bids, nay beseeches, us to strive to find God, 
and secondly, it implies that there is the risk we may lose 
God. Each of these alternatives involves interesting and im- 
portant issues. But before we can take thera up, there is a 
preliminary consideration which must be disposed of, to wit, 
"How valuable a possession, to begin with, is God to man." 
Obviously, finding God or losing God will not matter much 
either way, unless it is first decided whether God is really 
a possession worth having and holding, and whether not having 
Him represents a great lack and loss. 

Now, is God such a possession? Is an individual who 
has God the better off for it, or is one who is without God 
the poorer thereby? Let the men best qualified by their own 
experience in these matters give their own testimony, Listen 
to Hebrew psalmist, prophet, and sage. "Whom have I in heaven 
but Thee* and there is none on earth that I desire besides 
Thee." As the heart panteth after the water-brook, so 
panteth my soul for Thee, God." "Yea, though I walk through 
the Valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil for 
Thou art with me." Listen to early Christian Church Pather, 
to medieval Mohammedan poet, to modern mystic. "Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, God, and cur hearts are restless tili 
they find their rest in Thee." "Although the creeds may 



number seventy-three, I hold to none, God, but that of lov- 
ing Thee." "Whether Thou comest in sunshine ov in shadow, I 
take Thee lonto my heart joyfully. It is Thee, not Thy gifts 
I crave." Listen to our own martyred Lincoln: "l have been 
driven many times to ray knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere eise to go but to God. My own wisdom and 
that of all around me then seemed so insufficient . " 

These quotatlons are on the positive side. The evidence 
on the negative side is equally streng. When Romanes, the 
thinker, lost his Paith, he did not exult in his agnosticism, 
- ah nay, but wrote "When at times I think, as think I ihust, 
of the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of ' that 
creed which once was inine, and the lonely mystery of exlstence 
as I now find it, at such times I find it impossible tö avoid 
the sharpest pang of which my nature is capable." Similarly 
the philoso aller. Clifford, whose intellect led him to'ac- 
cept atheism, sädly stated, "Now the blank sun looks oüt to me 
from an erapty sky «pon a cheerless world." Carlyle had his 
periods of religious doubt, and during one of them he teils 
US how in the silent night -wat che s, with a darkness in his 
heart, darker than the darkness of the sky, he cast himself 
upon the ground in anguish and with audible prayers cried 
vehemently for light. Bertrand Russell, sincere skeptic 
that he is, can on the basis of his skepticism, give no more 
cheering Interpretation of the universe and man's destiny, 
than to affirm, "Brief and powerless is man's life; on him 
and all his race the slow sure doom falls, pitiless and dark. 
Omnipotent matter is everything and blind to good and evil, 
and reckless of destruction, this brüte matter rolls on its 
relentless way," 

These various utterances, both negative and positive 
(and many more might be given) amply prove that it makes a 
vital difference to humanity whether there is or is not a God. 
Whoever in reality possesses God, possesses therein unlimited 
recources on which to draw to meet all the exigencies of life, 
however dark and difficult. Strength in the hour of tempta- 
tion, consolation in sorrow, sanction for duty-doing, inner 
joy and peace and serenity in the midst of trial and tempta- 
tion, - all this, and oh, so much inexpressibly more, is what 
real religion will give to man. 

Note, I said "real" religion, Simply having an article 
in our creed about God is not the same as having God Himself.' 
To recite a theological formula about God 's attributes will 
not satisfy the great hunger of the soul, any more than just 
readlng the recipe f ".r a course-dinner from a cook book will 
satisfy our bodily hunger. To say we believe in God with our 
lips, without having God in our heart s, will not yield us any 
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spipitual returns, any more than signing a blank check will be 
honored by the caahier, when we have nö funds in the bank. A 
Paith to be effective must be a living, personal conviction, 
and riot just an old tradition or a vague theory. This vital 
religlon is the klnd of religion we are urged by the prophet 
to strive to find for ourselves and which^ if once we genuine- 
ly find it, we will never want to lose it. 

Accordingly. the question now presents itself : "How 
can one find God?" The simple, the natural, the inost direct 
answer is that "To find God one must seek Hirn." Önly in the 
case of mere material things, and even then only occasional- 
ly, can one find something without actually looking for it. 
But if one desires to secure the more precious realities of 
intellect and spirit, one must reach out and actually search 
for them. No revelation of truth, beauty, or goodness can 
come to anyone who isn't in a receptive mood. Just as in the 
Wireies s, the receiving Instrument must tune in on the same 
wave-length as the sending Instrument in order to get the 
message, so we must attune ourselves to the divine. God is 
indeed Almighty. But even He with all His power and might 
cannot do certain things for us against our will and desire. 
Until we show that we really want Hirn, He is unable to show 
Himself to us. If therefore we are to find God at all, it 
is we ourselves who must first seek Hirn. 

There is no denying this as the natural pre-requisite. 
"Seek Hirn," we must, But where, now, shall we seek Him and 
how? Shall it be through the medium of the intellect? Why, 
yes, - that is, as far as the intellect can take us. Our 
Judaism has always recognized the Claims of reason as against 
mere blind belief. The mind is among man's neblest facul- 
ties, It is the medium which makes us self-conscious beings. 
It is the fine, flexible Instrument which science and philoso- 
phy have used with such splendid efficiency, extending there- 
by the boundaries of our knowledge and enlarging our control 
over Nature. Let us, indeed, be glad and grateful for the 
many triumphs of the intellect j yea, let us warmly welcome 
whatever help it can give us towaixis a clearer and better 
understanding of the issues of Religion. Undoubtedly, the 
mind if reverently exercised can do much for us in our search 
for God, 

WevBrtheless, friends, it must be realized that the 
mind can not by itself find God for us. This fact, however, 
must not lead us to conclude that God is therefore unknowable 
and not to be found. Too many individuals have unf ortunately 
made this erroneous inference and in consequence have become 
skeptics and agnostics, doubting and denying that God exlsts 
siraply because they could not prove God by their logic or 
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demonstrate Hirn in their physical laboratories. They seem to 
be under the Impression that one has no right to believe un- 
leas the belief can be absolutely verified by reason. 

This supposition would be valid provided that "reason" 
was man's only faculty and medluin of knowledge. But, as it 
happens;, the human being is capable of learning, of grasping, 
of sensing things in ways other than by way of the intellect. 
The heart has its reasons as well as the head -- in fact, there 
are some things regarding which the heart can be trusted to 
give US much truer and safer information than our heads ever 
can. To take the posltion that we must not believe unless we 
first have evidence which the reason can pass on, is as in- 
ept and foolish as to say that we won't believe in the fra- 
grance of the rose unless we can touch the odor with our hands. 
The only way to detect perfume is to smell it, not flnger it. 
Our arms are not expected to do the work of nostrils. Why 
then should our Intellects be expected to perform the functions 
belonging to other and different faculties and capacities in 
man's nature? Why then should we conclude that the realities 
with which religion deals aren't valid or true simply because 
we cannot test and prove them in the sarae way that we can test 
and prove an experiment in physics or chemistry? It is possible, 
of course, by means of the spectroscope to get the markings 
and bands showing the composition of elements making up the 
different light wavesj but does such a Chart reveal to us the 
beauty of the glorious sunset? It is possible with certain In- 
struments in our laboratories to measure the vibrations of 
the strings and wood of a violin, but surely you haven't 
given a true account of a Kreisler playing the Moonlight 
Sonata, if you describe it as horsehair drawn across a cat's 
gut. A psychologist can draw irregulär lines and curves on a 
Chart to show the variations of our pulse-beat and the muscular 
contraction under the influence of different emotions, but 
does such a diagram show the real inwardness of a mother's 
love, the radiance of a poet's dream, the passion of a hero's 
self-sacriflce, the rapture of a saint's adoration? 

It is told of the astronomer, Lalande, that he swept 
the heavens with his telescope and then declared there was 
no God because he hadn't been able to locate Hirn with his most 
powerful lenses. As if God, forsooth, wer some planetary 
body revolving in the etherl Similarly, Haeckel denied there 
was a soul in things because the microscope showed tissue but 
no spirit, As if, forsooth, the divine essence were some 
moleculel The mistake here is in trying to find God with the 
wrong apparatus. The telescope and microscope are wonderful 
Instruments in their own proper fields of research, but they 
are out of place in the spiritual realm. God is Spirit, and 
therefore man must seek God in and by the spirit. Our medium 
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must be the insight of our heart, our ethical instlncts and 
moral sensiblllties, the Intuitions of our souls, - in a 
Word, our sp.lrltual faculties. 

If this be so (and verlly it is so) then our practical 
Problem becomes clear. For It Is with our spiritual faculties 
as it is with any of our other faculties; their scope and 
power depend on how well they have been developed and in what' 
kind of working oondition we have kept them, Naturally if a 
person has not given his soul the required exercise; if he 
has not nourished the finer inst inet s of his naturej if he 
has not kept his heart open and receptive towards God, he 
has no right to expect his spiritual intuitions to function 
properly nor his religious experiences to be vitally real. 
No wonder, under such circumstances, a person will find it 
difficult to find God. But the difficulty is with himself, 
not with God. 

Such a one, if asked - "Do you believe in God?" will 
answer "Certainly," and mean it, for it seems unthinkable to 
most level-headed people that this marvelous universe should, 
or could, exist without having in and back of it and above it, 
some Supreme Being. Moreover, such a person may affiliate 
with a congregation; he may give his contributlon to some 
cause of religion and even attend Services at stated intervals, 
But that 's about as far as it goes with him. Worship is not 
a daily necessity for him like food, but only an occasional 
taste like caviar. He thinks of the Divine with the vagueness 
with which one pictures some faraway land, and not with the 
familiarity and fondness which one has for one' s neighborhood. 
Religion is largely a side issue with him -~ he pays his re- 
pects to it in a general way, but it does not constitute any 
particular concern of his. In other words, he has only a 
nodding acquaintance with religion and God. 

Such a slight, distant, merely polite "how-do-vou-do" 
attitude to the spiritual will not and cannot give us an 
intimate sense of God as near and dear to the soul, any more 
than we can come to feel a close friendship for a person whom 
we seldom put ourselves out to see and whom, when we do see, 
we greet only casually and rather coldly. To gain real fellow- 
ship with God., we must cultivate Him. We must strive to kn.ow 
Him better, which means we must study our religion more 
thoroughly. We must think of Him and talk of Him at frequent 
intervals, which means that we must meditate and pray more 
often than we do. We must Visit Him regularly, which means 
that we must pay our respects to His Hou.se by faithful atten- 
dance.Only vjh.en we make worship and communion with God a sweet 
and sacr d habit, will we experience religion in an uplifting 
and lasting way, That is what seeking God really means, and 
when He is thus sought. He will surely be found. 
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It is for US, friends, to undertake this divine quest 
or search for God. We should do so because it is so well worth- 
while in itself | because it will enrich our lives morally and 
spipitually^ because it will give us our share in those supreme 
experiences which tbe seers, the sages, and the saints have 
known. We hould do so, moreover, because unless we do so, we 
run the grave risk of having our higher seif serlously deter- 
iorate. You will recall that Isaiah in his brief, challenging 
sentence not only made an appeal, but he also sounded a warn- 
ing. When he admonished us "Seek the Lord while He raay be 
found, " he implied that if we delayed over-long it might prove 
too late and we might find that we are no longer able 

to find God. Our spiritual facul- 
ties, you see, are elusive and delicate in their manifestations. 
If they are neglected, if through ignorance or indifference 
we leave them unused, they weakenj they shrink; they atrophy, 
and eventually become useless and even impotent. There is a 
striking confirmation of this in Charles Darwin' s letters. He 
teils US that when he was a young man he loved music, appre- 
ciated poetry and enjoyed art, However, after he became inter- 
ested in science, he grew so absorbed and preoccupied in his 
scientific investigations' that for years and years he did not 
touch the piano, or take any notice of paintings, or read 
verse, Dilhen finally after this long lapse he again tried to 
take up the fine arts, he discovered to his great dismay, 
that his aesthetic sensibilities simply wouldn't respond. And 
out of this sad experience Darwin urged people to be careful 
each day to exercise their faculties for these higher things, 
lest these faculties grow devltalized, debilitdted. deadened. 

The same principle applies to the spiritual faculties. 
Wature's stern and inexorable alternatives are "Use or Lose." 
Surely, we do not want to lose the finer and dlviner faculties 
of our soul through disuse. Surely, we will not be satisfied 
to allow our capabilities for the higher life to suffer from 
under-nourishment while we surfeit in material pleasures and 
pursuits. Surely, our ideal is not simply a sound mind in 
a sound body, but also a healthy soul. To make the soul 
healthy and keep it so, is our primary need, our paramount duty, 
which we must recognize at all times. We must indeed strive 
to strengthen and vitalize ourselves spiritually. 

The call and challenge of Isaiah' s clarion words sound 
to US with the same force as when originally uttered: " Seek 
the Lord while He may be found." It is for us most earnestly 
to undertake that highest quest in which the soul of man can 
engage, a quest greater than the quest for the "Golden Fleece," 
or the "Fountain of Youth, " or "The Isles of the Biest," or 
"Eldorado," namely, the supreme quest, the Quest for God. 
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AFRAID TP DIFFER 

Rabbi Samuel Koch ^ 

"After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye 
dwelt, shall ye not doj and after the doings of the land of 
Canaan whither I bring you, shall ye not do. ..Mine ordinances 
shall ye do, and my Statutes shall ye keep." (Lev. 18:3-^) 

Four hundred years and more did the chlldren of Israel 
live in Egypt. To be sure, they had been conditioned by 
their environment. Cruelty, invidlous distinctions, deliber- 
ate repression, seared both flesh and spirit. 

The quality of the spiritual life, moreover, permeates 
the ehvironment . Institutions, ideas, Personalities exert a 
constant pull and band men, even without their knowing it, 
in their direction. There was splendor in Egypt and wealth 
and luxury. But there was also idolatry and worldliness and 
sensuousness. 

But though environment be important it need not be Con- 
trolling. It may hedge in the spirit, but it need not, there- 
fore, extinguish it. A person and a people can still will to 
maintain their identity. Indeed, bondage may only accentuate 
the inner urge, strengthen the stubbornnessof resistance, 
drive deeper the stakes of personality. Our text urges the 
children of Israel to be themselves. The Egypt ians are numerous, 
powerful, determinative, but nevertheless, Israel shall not 
be reconciled to the Egyptian way, accept Egyptian Standards, 
repress its own characteristic reactions. As the sparks fly 
upward so must Israel remain loyal to itself . "After the 
doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do." 

A newvista is about to unfold itself to the children of 
Israel. The dream of the years is about to come to pass. The 
land of Canaan is reputed to flow with milk and honey. The 
Canaanite is an agricultural, not a pastoral people as werethe 
Egyptians. Shrines, schooJ.s, courts of law are fixed, not 
migratory. God is nearer, attached to the very soll. Above 
all, freedom, mastership, self-reliance, initiative abound 
there for them. But, again, the opportunity is one of expan- 
sion not repression. Israel must not capitulate to the superior 
civilization, become enamored of the new land and the new order 
to the point of self-effacement . Not after the Egyptians should 
Israel go, nor after the doings of the Canaanites. Israel 
must be itself, m^tintain its identity, realize its own thought, 
hold fast to its role in history. "After the doings of the 
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land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do; and after 
the dolngs of the land of Canaan whlthep I bring you, shall 
ye not do." Not the ordinances of Egypt, but the ordinance 
of God shall Israel observe. His Statutes shall he keep dili- 
gently. Therein lies his hope and his destiny. "Mine or- 
dinances shall ye do, and my Statutes shaBye keep." 

The text^ my friends, is a homily on the value, the 
necessity, the inevitability of differences. The way to 
realization for individuals or peoples is not through uni- 
formity, If ever all men think alike, the era of imbecility 
will have arrived. Individuais and peoples are what they 
are, each unique, as they maintain their inherent strength, 
unfold in the direction of their potencies, hold fast to their 
identity, Each is distinctive, in some aspect or other, in 
appreciations and interests and attitudes because he was born 
^nd trained that way. Each, forsooth, is limited by the reach 
of his endowment. But the Situation is a challenge, not a 
checkl How few of us attain to the circumference of our 
potencies I How few of us keep diverging from the norm, 
th.ou£-,h physically no two of us are alike? 

And to this inevitable hereditary difference is to be 
added the factor of different and differentiating environment 
adverted to in limhingthe plight of our forebears in Egypt. 
Ideas, institutions, persons, the tyranny of majorities, - 
subtle, persistent - affect one in his attitudes and reactions. 
Opportunities, neglected or never possible, dilatoriness, 
carelessness, obtuseness, perversity, - all enter into the 
equation, d.eterminingone' s- destiny. One may not hope to be- 
come what his nature will not endorse; unfoldment must be 
homogeneous with itself. There must be unity in one 's develop- 
ment, continuity in direction, no face-about blocking progress 
in one's march. The ways of the Canaanite are good for the 
Canaanite, but not for Israel. " Mine ordinances shall ye do, 
and My; Statutes shall ye keep." 

To recognize the need of loyalty to difference is not 
stubbornness or arrogance. Nor is it affection of superlority. 
Each individual or people - is what heredity and environment, 
operating on him, in conjunction with the personality througjfi 
all the ages past, have made him. Effect follows cause in- 
evitably. We must be loyal to ourselves, our cause, our 
Weltanschauung, the philosophy, the religion that has moulded 
US. Therein lies the line of least resistance of maximal 
seif -realization for each of us. In our own bailivjick lies 
the incentive to most adequate workmanship. "Mine ordinances 
shall ye do, and My Statutes shall ye keep." In the ordinances 
of God must Israel work. Egypt is for the Egyptians. 
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The universe Is characterlzed by difference. There are 
the mineral, aniraal, and vegetable kingdoms. And within each 
are suMivisions ot familles and Single Orders and genus and 
species. Speclalization is recognition of differences. As 
recognition qf differences proceeds, clarity, definiteness, 
Order emerge. Differences constitute identity, personality. 
Gharacter is Incarnation of differences. A man is what he is 
by reason of what he is not. One need not apologize for being 
Egyptian or Canaanite or Jew. To keep loyal to one's own re- 
veals discernment, thoughtful strength, sincerity, earnestness, 
the will to serve one's fellows in the most consummate way. 
To evade one's distinctive Obligation and loyalties, to en- 
deavor to slough one's identity, to pull up the stakes of one's 
tent — thia is craven cowardice. "Mine ordinances shall ye 
do, and My Statutes shall ye keep." Israel certainly should 
not go after the way of the Egyptian or of the Canaanite. 

Pascism, Communism, might seek to compel him to do so, 
just as it seeks to inveigle other minorities into questionable 
by-ways. These would extirpate differences, reduce man to an 
inchoate, lifeless, subservient nonentity. Dull, insipid, 
unlformity must needs settle as a pall on the initiative and 
resolut Ion of man. 



But Democracy encourages men to creative thinking, self- 
reliance, consideration for the rights of others. Moral re- 
spon.iibility is a fact, not a fiction. Democracy believes in- 
dividuals and peoples are most valuable as they maintain their 
inherent strength, unfold in the direction of their potencies, 
hold fast to their identity. The text suggests that the 
Canaanite continue to be a Canaanite, the Egyptian and Egyptian, 
and the Jew a Jew. Through reciprocal appreciation shall each 
grow in amity and good will and common social purpose. But 
reciprocal appreciation seeks not to eradicate distinctive 
characteristics . On the contrary, it encourages their persist- 
ence. 

It is good Americanism for every group in the American 
scene to develop its own strengths. Our public educational 
System offers youth, through- optional cjurses in Junior and 
Senior High School and in Junior College, every opportunity 
to find wherein their own peculiar power lies, to the end 
that our young people may find themselves placed most advanta- 
geously in this world of ours. Our Constitution recognizes 
no religious test for office. No special Interest is evinced 
in any particular religion. All religions are good, each 
for Its own devotees. 

All Citizens, homogeneous as regards the objectives of 
citizenship, may realize these objectives in their own way. 
Americanism waxes in strength and beauty as it becomes a vari- 
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egated mosaic reflecting the unique contributions of its 
various groups. Hereditary privilege, caste, affected racial 
superiority avall not. The field is fair. Egyptian and 
Canaanite and Jew must needs keep to his own last. The 
challenge of worthiness confronts them and vindication comes 
through conduct. Each must do the ordlnances of his God and 
keep in His Statutes. Egyptian should not ape Canaanite j nor 
Canaanite^ Egyptianj nor Israel, either. "After the doings 
of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do; and 
after the doings of the land of Canaan whither I bring you, 

shall ye not do Mine ordinances shall ye do, and My 

Statutes shall ye keep." The Lord is still Israel 's God. 
"I am the Lord, your God." 

Israel must ever remain true to God if it is to survive. 
May .■:g feel the consecration of the centuries! May every 
latest hurdle prove an incentive to greater fidelityl In the 
land where freedom dwells as well as litaerty of conscience 
and equality and individuality, may Israel give to every 
differing fellowship encouragement to self-reallzation whilst 
cultivating assiduously its omd. spiritual vineyard! Amen. 



A MESSAGE TP FRACTICAL MEN 
Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger 

In one of the orations of Moses in which he sets in 
array before the people the stirring experiences which followed 
the Egyptian era, he uses the phrase which has become eternal 
in its application. Reminding the people that God had led 
them for forty years in the wilderness that He might humble 
them and prove them, he cried out, "He afflicted thee and 
suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou 
knewest not, neither did thy father know; that He might make 
thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by every- 
thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live." This teaching that man has a soul as well as a body, 
that the needs of spiritual lif e are as urgent as any im- 
portunate physical demand is especially important now. 

Out of it may be read a timely message to the practical 
man of today as he emerges from the wilderness of a depression. 

It was my pleasure some time ago to hear a most sophis- 
ticated Speaker weave a pattern of religious idealism, which 
brought this text to my mind with striking emphasis. 

His thesis was that we need knowledge today, which comes, 
not from the dusty toraes of the past, but from creative scholar- 
ship. We need more courage of criticism, not so much courage 
to give, as courage to tolerate the constructive criticism of 
others. We need Imagination -- the kind that made the ancient 
Prophet evisage God in glorious imagery; the kind which yearn- 
ing souls Gould eternalize in poetry and song, in drama and 
art . 

I left the Speaker with the feeling of deepest melancholy 
and yet with the thought that here is something which bears 
directly upon the spiritual problem of the man of affairs. 

For the business man is the average man. He does not 
have, or he does not take the time to do creative study, or 
even to be ready- to touch the minds of men who do. He is the 
average man whose views of life, whose opinions on the questions 
of economic justice, of political right, of humanitarian need, 
are too often echoes of predigested judgments. He is the averag( 
man whose Imagination is too much obscured by the engrossing 
cares of business or by the swift currents of recreation which 
are designed for the Tired Business Man. 

Now, I know no more subtle yet unqualified insult against 
the business man of today than the creation of this concept. 
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the Tiped Business Man. It is based on the belief that man 
today, after completlng the daily round of chores, must seek eacape 
by engaging in the light and tinseled amusements. 

So, there are created f or him musical shows with their ' 
lllting melodles, their vulgarities of humor, and their frank 
displsiy of physical beauty. 

So, there are spread before him in all the latest and 
most approved methods of advertising ballyhoo, best selling 
novels brought out in mass production, and magazines whiöli 
contain stories innocent of commanding Problems of life, but 
which ring the changes on the eternal triangle, or contain 
articles which bear on the Propaganda of mass thinking. 

So, there are provided for him commercialized palaces of 
pleasure where he may trip the light fantastic to the accom- 
paniment of the ravishing rhythm of the day. 

In other words, the Tired Business Man is a concept 
based on the belief that man has stopped growingj that he 
lives by bread alone, and that there need be no unfolding of 
the Imagination. Against such a concept we need a forth- 
right revolt, To be sure, we do not plead the use of law 
or suasion to destroy these sanctuaries of escape. But we 
plead (and here we invoke the aid of the religious idealism 
of the Mosaic oration) that there come into our soul-life the 
desire to grow, that there be conjured sorae rod of Moses to 
sraite the rock of materialism. 

The Tired Business Man must make way for the Inspired 
Business Man, who believes that beyond the world of business 
there are galazies of art, and poetry, of music and drama, 
aye, and of religion. Now, all business men need not be 
interested in art, but they ought to realize that there are 
men struggling with sacrificial ardor that the human spirit 
might express itself. 

I have Seen examples of cubist art and have wondered 
at the meaning of the stränge combinations of lines and planes 
and of bizarre cplpr. I may not be able to appreciate the 
stränge pattern set before me, yet I must know that I stand 
before one of the manifestations of the human spirit strug- 
gling anew to self-expression. 

The other day, I read a modernist 's poem sent to me by 
the author for criticism. I found it difficult to understand. 
It had complete touch with the modern school which seems to 
breathe contempt for rime and rhythm, for exquisite form and 
soothing cadence, and only asks, "Does it sing?" "Does it 
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express a central thought in varying moods?" Wow it is easy 
to rldicule these seeming antics of modern poets if we are 
rooted to the world of conventional thinking and the vaunted 
practical mood. 

But here again it is the soul of man expressing itself 
with a new freedom which may be refreshing as we apply it to 
the staid thinking of every day. By trying to understand the 
newer moods ofart and song men may be enriched, and by sympa- 
thizing with these, men may be aroused to the creative spirit. 

Sonetime ago I was induced to attend a symphony concert 
rendered by one of the great orchestras. Now, I happen not to 
be unresponsive to the beauties of music, to the nuances and 
cadences of orchestral art. Most numbers I thoroughly enjoyed, 
but there was one which eluded me entirely. Icdid not have to 
wait to know that here was something in the latest manner. of 
some new genius of composition, yet I trust that I was liberal 
enough to feel that here, too, an honest soul was struggling 
for expression. 

And what of the conventional changes in form and content 
showing itself in the drama of today? The "Strange Interlude" 
of a few seasons ago is a symptom, and a healthy symptom, that the 
World of drama is drafting free souls who keep flowing the stream 
of the human spirit. It were a dull individual indeed that cannot 
believe that we enrich ourselves in having touch wi.th the creative 
spirit, 

The business man need not escape from life. He is not 
tired because he is too much engrossed in the cares of practical 
concern. He is tired because he does not invite his soul to be 
creative, to be critical, and to soar on the wings of Imagin- 
ation. His soul is apt to wrap itself in the drapeiy of his 
couch as he lies down to pleasant dreams of gilded success. In- 
st ead of yielding to art, his soul succurabs to sensuous beauty^ 
instead of thrilling to creative poetry it vibrates to topical 
song^ instead of turning to creative music, it yields to throb- 
bing jazzj instead of seeking vital drama, it turns to the hokuin 
of the movies or to conventional "eye and ear" entertainment ; 
instead of finding religion a vital flowing stream, it sets up 
the patterns of the synagogue as symbols of a forgotten art, 
Symbols revered as antiques but not used as living Stimuli. 

Here, then, is the true prescription of revolt. To be 
creative, to be critical, and to soar on the wings of Imagination, 
for man live not by bread alone. 

However, one may rise in impatience to say, "Must the 
soul always be in ferment? Is there no peace ever to the son 
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of man? After man has completed the Chores of the day is he not 
entitled to relaxation?" There is only one answer to these 
questions. Peace does not mean Stagnation. Peace is an ideal 
State to achieve, not a status to endure. It may be comfortable 
to conceive of standardizedAmerica as a perfectly attuned de- 
mocracy, not trouhled by the quarreis of Capital and Labor, 
not wrought up over the confusions of politics, nor bearing 
the Gross of international crises. 

It may be beautiful for the Jew to envisage a standardized 
Judaism coramanding the perfect and complete loyalty of everyone 
born in the faith, with no conflicts between Orthodoxy and Re- 
form, with no struggles as to nationalism and anti-Zionism, with 
no Problems of anti-Semitism, with no indifferent and protest- 
ing souls who deny traditional Ideals. 

I say, this condition would be comfortable, satisfying, 
beatific, but thank God we haven'.t attained it. Por whatever 
values of peace it would contain, it would betoken spiritual 
Stagnation and death. But (and here lies the danger) business 
men are tending toward that uncritical attitude which makes 
for the Status described. That 's why we need, that 's why we 
h&ve had the literature of protest — the Main Street s -- the 
Arrowsmiths -- the Gantrys of the bookshelves. We need these 
to offset the pattern of thinking which so often is set before 
the average man at lunch clubs, at commercial meetings, in 
political rallies, in trade Journals. 

Sorae time ago I heard an orator address a great commercial 
body. He was trying to set forth the ideal of patriotism and 
loyalty, but he implied this uncomf ortable dogma, that to be 
true to America one must hold personal conscience in abeyance. 
If we think about Soviet Russia, he implied, we must thi^ik in 
terms of a Washington insplred status quo. If we refer to Im- 
migration, God forbid that we should regre,t the stony policy 
of the closed door. When a few years ago we dealt with modern 
lawlessness in relation to prohibition, there was a shadow on 
our Americanism when we happened to dream of the right of 
silent revolution, and of nullif ication as an answer to de- 
structive and oppressive legislation. 

There is no great injury in spending an hour listening to 
this species of canned oratory, but there is decided härm in 
accepting the standardized thinking of men whose messages are 
inspired by headquarters, but whose souls are uninspired by 
Ideals. 

Sometimes we hear a winged word, as was my privilege some 
time ago when a Speaker was discussing the literature of protest 
as it revealed itself in certain Journals. He referred to the 
Reflex, to the Menorah, to the American Mercury, and Journals of 
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of that ilk. The Speaker opined that as an 'occasional snack 
the mood of this literature was beneficial^ but as a steady 
diet it might cause spiritual Indigestion. Turning peflective- 
ly to his audience, he expressed the final judgment that what 
we need most of all today is loyalty joined to the critical 
mind. That 's what the business men in the spirit of revolt 
must recognlze in regard to America and to Judaisrn. 

America, with all its Citizens loyal in a blind- unquestlon- 
ing faith, would seem to present a picture beautifulj but more 
beautiful, and attained only by self-criticism, will be an 
America loved by all its Citizens, yet courageously critical 
when it falls in democracy, when it nods in freedom and errs 
as to justice. 

Judaisrn, with all of its followers blindly loyal, would 
seem to be the Vision splendid j but more splendid and attained 
alone by protest is the vision of a Community whose Jewish 
fealty is unfailing but open-eyedj dynamic; realisticj critical 
when those who profess it do not apply its Ideals or respond 
to its spiritual challenge to be, in all relations of life, 
and at all times, haters of unrighteousness, Champions of 
justice, lovers of peace. 

The message, then, which comes at this time to practical 
men who think, is the message which urges them to invite their 
souls to be creative, to be critical, to rise upon the wings 
of the Imagination, to soar -- above the daily need of bread. 
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A VITAL RELIGION POR OUR TIMES 



Rabbi Isaac E. Marcus on 



We are gathered in this house of God to find here that 
quiet and solace which shall rest the spirit of man. Away 
from the rush and turmoil and noise of the outside world, we 
find peace in the presence of our God. Our souls mount up to 
Hirn and we learn to rest in His presence. Life takes on a 
new meaningi even our sorrows and pain are lessened in the 
safety of the sanctuary. The poet has beautifully expressed 
it in the words: 

Is thine earth so marred 
Shattered in shard on shard; 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou 
fliest Me, saith the Lord 

All that I took from thee, I did 

but take 
Not for thy harms; 
But just that thou mightest seek 

it in My arms. 

All which thy child's mistake 

Pancies as lost, I have 

stored for thee at home. 
Rise, clasp My hand and come. 

Is my gloom, after all, shade of 

His hand, outstretched caressingly? 

Ah, f endest, blindes t, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekesti 
Thou drivest love from thee, 
who drivest Me. 

When we learn that often our sorrows and griefs are but 
shade of God 's hand outstretched caressingly, do we not feel a 
comfort and a strength which enables us to take up again life's 
work taoldly and bravely and carry on beneath the shadow of His 
love. 

Can we not in this spirit learn religion's true functlon 
and draw from our reading of the Torah a lesson which may guide 
US to life's higher meaning? On many of the mountain paths in 
Europe, as one endeavors to scale to the heights, there have 
been placed seats for the traveler wearied by the journey. Those 
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who placed tliem chose well, for they have been placed at spots 
where there is a broad outlook and a ,wide Vision. Even if the 
traveler is tired, there comes to him new strength and deeper 
Inspiration to go on with the journey, to surmount the dif- 
ficulties of the read and to gain the heights where an even 
lovelier view is promised by the glimpses along the way. So 
in life, religion can give us broader visions and hold out 
strengthening hopes to help us on the way. 

"Get you unto the land of your possession, take diligent 
heed to do the conunandment which Moses commanded you -- to love 
the Lord your God, to cleave unto Him and to serve Him with all 
your heart and with all your soul." 

"To love the Lord your God and to serve Him." A modern 
writer said that love is the most misunderstood word in our 
language. She describes love as the all seeing Eye that dls- 
covers the highest posaibilities in man and desires to fulfill 
these. And the Chief desire is to give and to serve. When the 
lover asks aught from his beloved, he has descended from his 
spirlt.ual height. There is so such thing as unrequited love, for 
to have loved is all the compensation the soul can ask, for 
through love it grows and learns to realize itself and attain 
its highest possibilities. So the love of God which today we 
call religion holds within itself its own reward for only 
through it can we learn the deepest yearnings of our heart s 
and from it alone can we gain the strength. and power to strive 
and to struggle to realize these possibilities. 

Many of you, I am sure, have read and remember Balzac 's 
beautiful story, The Magic Skin. It is a simple tale of a youth 
discouraged and disappointed by life's failures until he re- 
solves to end it all in the dark waters of the Seine. But when 
he reaches the river, he decides to wait until night has fallen 
and wanders carelessly into the shop of an old antiquarian 
situated dear the river. As he wanders aimlessly through the 
Shop he sees on the wall a queer looking skin and as he examines 
it he sees written thereon the promise that whoever possesses 
it can attain anything that he desires. At that moment, the 
old Shopkeeper approaches him and seeing the object of his inter- 
est, asks him if he desires to possess it. "If you possess it, 
you can have fulfilled every desire of your heart," said the old 
man, "however, there is one condition, for every gratified de- 
sire, for every selfish wish fulfilled, the skin will shrink 
and your life will be shortened in proportion." The young man 
accepts the gift and the magic skin and the days of his life 
disappear with the fulfillment of selfish wishes. 

But, friends, is this not generally true? As our wishes 
are selfish and narrow, is not our life narrowed also, and does 
it not shrink as our interests are for ourselves alone? And 
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as we unselfishly give ourselves to the world, does not our 
horizon wldeii so that we grow mentally and spiritually as we 
reallze life's broader purposes and possibilitles? We often 
haar people say that they see in the Blble only cold laws and 
Stern legislation. Is it not because they fall to realize that 
it is a hidden masterpiece, that it is the story of the soul. 
of a people seeking greater moral heights and yearning to compre- 
hend and to grasp God? Is not this what our text means when 
it teils US to love God and to serve Hirn? Does it not picture 
to US a relationship between ourselves and our God which will 
make us endeavor through our service to Him to serve our 
fellowmen also? 

Let US put it this way, is it not religion that makes us 
realize that there are kindly acts to be performed that will 
not be done unless you and I perform them? That there are 
brave deeds to be accomplished that will not reach fulfillment 
unless you and I do them? That there are inspiring thoughts 
which you and I must grasp and then dare to make them realities? 
There are beauties which can be realized in life but you and I 
must make them real. If God is vague and undefined, is it not 
because you and I fall to make Him a reality in our lives and 
hesitate to bring Him into the lives of others? It was his 
thought in the mind of the Psalmist, I believe, that created 
those eternal words, "God standeth in the congregation of God . . . 
ye are godlike beings, and all of you are sons of the Most 
High, nevertheless ye shall die like men and fall like one of 
the princes." Is it not because we fall to realize our divinity 
that we fall to rise to our own possible heights, that man 
does not perceive his own possibilitles? 

Someone has beautifully described our people as a soul- 
errant on its way through the world of life and time, but 
amidst all the darkness, wavering, circumambulation and unrest, 
still looklng only to eternity and in that darkness and in that 
doubt realistically conscious of the Infinite. It is religion, 
I belleve, that makes men conscious of the Infinite and though 
all things in the world pass away, he would occupy himself with 
the abiding. It is in this spirit that the Jew of today should 
accept and treasure his ihheritance. 

We are told that the high priest of old wore a mitre 
upon which was written the words"Holy unto God" and with this 
he wore a breastplate studded with precious stones. But in 
anclent times stones were valued not for their material worth 
but because each stone was believed to have a mystic moral 
quality. One symbolized truth, another steadfastness, one 
represented justice, another righteousness. We, as a priest 
people, can adorn ourselves with these mystic qualities and 
the whole world will be transformed for us. Truly God, standeth 
in the congregation of gods; ye are gods, all of you are sons 
of the Most High. Conscious of your real greatness and possi- 
bility, go forth in the world and achieve and the world will 
call you blessed. 
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THE NEARMESS OF RELIGION 
Rabbi Joseph Rauch 



"Por this commandment which I command thee this day it is 
not too hard for thee, neithfer is it far off. It is not 
in heaven, that thou shouldst say; 'who shall go up for us 
to heaven, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, 
that we raay do it? ' Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldst say: 'who shall go over the sea for us, and bring 
it unto US, and make us to hear it, that we may do it? ' But 
the Word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that "thou mayest do it." 

I am addressing myself to people who are religious and 
whose religion is not of their making. I am thinking of men 
and women who believe in God, who revere the Bible, who belong 
to a congregation and to vi/hom Judaism is the best and most 
sacred religion. I am not concerned at present with those that 
are complacently satisf ied with themselves and have such a high 
opinion of their powers and abilities that they do not hesitate 
to say, "l have my own religion, I know what is right and good, 
I need no one to teil me what is right and good and I am going 
to do these in my own way. No one need teil me how to order 
my life, nor what my duty is to God and my fellowmen." I shall 
leave such poeple out of consideration today. 

We who are not the authors of our faith, who order our 
religious observances as well as our conduct not according to 
our theories of right and wrong but on the basis of age-old 
teachings made known to us in the name of the God of Israel, who 
are quite content to look to Holy Writ for light and guidance 
and to our religious leaders for Instruction and example, we 
are ourselves at times and are asked by others, "What is your 
religion, where can one get some statement of it?" These are 
proper questions. They deserve our consideration and we should 
make every effort to answer them. Is our religion something 
near us and simple so that the average Jewish person can grasp 
it, or is it something very coraplex and remote and beyond the 
reach of simple folks? Does every Jew, who so desires, readily 
comprehend Judaism? 

When I ask these questions and address myself to earnest, 
thoughtful, and reverential people and begin to study our re- 
ligion I find that it may be divided into two rather distinct 
parts, one that is quite difficult to grasp and beyond the reach 
of many of us, and one that is as near to us as the skin that 
clothes our bodies, or the air we breathe. The latter is also 
very simple. 
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Let me dwell first on thoae ideas of Judaism which are 
baffling and whlch elude all our attempts at a clear-cut state-- 
ment and satisfactory definition. 

I am going to begin with the word God. Thls word occupies 
the most prominent place in the entire ränge of religion. We 
hear it many times every time we enter our houses of worship. 
It ia in our prayers, in our hynins, in the scriptural readlng, 
in the sermon, in the opening and closing prayers of every 
Service. We have of course some general idea what religion 
has in mind when it speaks of God. We know from the Bible and 
from oGher religious sources that in this word we are to under- 
stand the Author of the universe, our Pather Who is in heaven, 
our Guide in all things worthwhile, the Source of our most 
beautiful hopes and outlooks for ourselves as well as the world. 
We of religious belief and outlook do not have to be convinced ■ 
of this. We accept it. We really cannot imagine ourselves 
without these tenets. 

Our difficulties begin when we try to go a little deeper 
into the subject and ask ourselves "What is the essence of God^, 
what is the nature of His being?" Even the greatest Imagination 
and the sublimest faith can form no adequate idea of a God not 
subject to birth and death, Who is timeless, 1/lJho is everywhere, 
Who sees all and knows all. Even the saintliest and most pro- 
found religious thinkers have not been able to surmount these 
limitations. In humbleness of spirit they confess that no matter 
how much they may know and how clearly they may succeed in ex~ 
Pressing themselves they can do no more than just give the barest 
Suggestion of what God raeans to them, much less what He really is. 

By way of Illustration let me cite a few of the greatest of 
our religious geniuses who have grappled with this question: - 
"To whom then will ye liken Me, that I should be equal, saith 
the Holy One. -- Hast thou not known? Hast thou not heard, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? His discernment is pasi 
searching out. " 

"But will God in very truth dwell on the earth? Behold, heaven 
and the very heaven of heavens, cannot contain Thee, how much 
less this house that I have builded." 

"Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there, 

If I make my bed in the netherworld, behold, Thou are there. 

If I take the wlngs of the morning 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there would Thy band lead me 

And Thy right band would hold me. 
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And if I say: 'Surely the darkness would envelop me 
And the light about me shall be night.' 
Even the darkness is not too dark for Thee, 
But the night shineth as the day. 
The darkness is even as the light." 

"I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, 
and His train filled the temple. Above Him stood the 
Seraphim; each one had six wings; with twain he covered his 
face, with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did f'ly. 
And one called unto another, and said: Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts and the whole earth is füll of His glory." 

I could cite other men possessed of the greatest faith and 
literally skill known to us who have spoken in the same vein. 
It is all in glorious prose and unexcelled poetry but in it all 
we see superhuman attempts to express that which refuses to be 
encased in words. Even the greatest masters of clear thinking 
and lucid expression have not succeeded in telling us in so 
many words all that God is. Job gave classic expression to 
this when he said: "Lo, these are but the outskirts of His 
ways, and how little a whisper is heard of HimI But the thunder 
of His mighty deeds who can understand?" 

There is a vast field of learning, known as Theology, 
stretching over a period of many centuries in which are recorded 
the ceaseless and brilliant labors of scholars, saints and 
philosophers who with love and devotion attempted to make clear 
for US some of the deeper and the more profound meanings of 
the term God. They have greatly enriched our knowiedge. We 
know a little more than did our fathers before us. Yet it is 
only as a grain of dust in the balance. In the main we are 
still face to face with the old diff iculties, the old mysteriös, 
the old limitations. This is true not only of us who are 
lesser lights but even of those who are most learned in this 
field of study. 

This Phrase of religion is far from us. Not many have 
the Patience or ability to deal with it. It belongs to the 
specialists ancä experts and most of us are neither the one nor 
the other. 

There is another aspect to God and to religion that is 
very near to us. It is within the reach of the average human 
being. It is what I may call applied or practical religion. 
I mean the use to which we can and should put whatever know- 
iedge of God we have. The process by Vifhich we may have come 
into possession of this Information may be a mystery but the 
purpose is as clear as nocmday. This may be summed up in the 
Phrase, living in accordance with the revealed will of God. 
This :.i.s the great objective God Almighty has for us, and all 
our religious teachingsare just in so many ways teachlng us how 
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to attain to this noble end. The author of the Book of Job 
expressed this niore clearly and more briefly than any other 
writer I know. "And unto man He said: 'Behold the fear of 
the Lord that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is under- 
standing. ' " 

I may add that there is perhaps no one who knevj better 
the secret and the revealed things of religion than did Job. 
Ple wrestled with theiii throughout his life and was aided by an 
intelligence and a faith that few people have had, either be- 
fore hlm or since his day. 

This religious life that I haye in mindj, that you and I 
call good^ that rightminded men and women prize and encouragej 
that we recognize as the very foundation on which individual 
happiness and social well-being rest, expresses itself in 
speech and feeling and eventually in conduct emanating from 
them. To quote from our text, let rae säy: "But the word is 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and ih^ thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it." The good and true things >je say, the good and 
true things we cherish, the goodness and -ftruth that issue 
from them in our dealings with our famili'es, with our friends, 
with the communities of which we areapai't, are the evidences of 
the life God wants us to lead. When Scripture teils us that 
God, Revelation, Judaism are "nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and 
in thy heart'' it indicates quite clearly that it wants us to 
be conscious of the divinity within us and order our life ac;^ 
cordingly. 

Speech is put foremost. We judge other s and are in turn 
judged ourselves by what we say and write. The written word, 
despite the radio, is still more potent than the spoken öne . 
It reaches farther and lasts Ipnger. There is perhaps no people 
on the face of the earth that grasps the füll weight of the 
importance of speech as we do. It was from experience that 
the author of the Book of Proverbs wrote, "Death and life are 
in the power of the tongue and they thatindulge it shall 
eat the fruit of it." Countless nurabers of our people were 
inspired with hope to live or doomed to misery and destruction 
by words that issued from those in the seats of power and 
authority. False words have caused the ruin of erapires and 
the decadence of civilizations . How many lives they have 
blasted only God knows. We do not have to be theologians to 
understand this. No poisoned arrow is as destructive as a 
poisoned tongue. We know the sin inherent in ugly and false 
words and the sacredness of beautiful words even if we have 
never heard the word theology, or hearing it are not quite 
sure of its meaning. What we do know, and we know it because 
Judaism has taught it to us, is that one kind of words and 
the right use of them are the religious way, and other words 
and a wrong use of them are the irreligious way\ In the first 
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there is life, in the second there is death. 

Our rellgion gave much heed to the power and use of words. 
"The Word of God" was symbol of the best and highest in life. 
It stood for Divine Creatlon, the Ten C ommandment s , Prophecy, 
in fact, the sum total of Judaism. There was even a school of 
thinkiers that identified "The Word" with Divinity itse.].f. Some 
of the most beautiful things in religion we can express in 
words, in the right kind of words, in words of prayer, ador- 
ation, love, justice, helpfulness, kindliness, forgiveness. He 
who is truly religious is very choice in the kind of words 
he uses, the kind of answers he gives, the kind of opinions he 
expresses, the kind of starda.rds he approves. No religion 
stressed the delicacy and the sacredness of words as did Judaism. 
"Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children" was the 
beginning of words of precious knowledge. It was the first 
lesson in the sacredness of words. 

Our lives are largely shaped and colored by what is said 
to US. We also record our obedience and disobedience to Judaism 
by the professions we make. 

What shall we say of the heart in the matter of doing the 
will of God? 

The ancients looked on the heart as the seat of the emotions 
and therefore spoke of it as though our feelings emanated from 
it. We know today that its function is other than keeping and 
sending forth feelings. We can well afford to overlook this lack 
of knowledge on the part of our forebears. What they knew and 
what is valid today quite as much as in the past is that it makes 
all the difference in the world whether our conduct is motivated 
by a heart of stone or a heart of flesh. 

The progress of man has in no small degree been a refinement 
of his feeling, an enrichment of good taste, a joyful surrender 
to pity and forgiveness, to uplift and peace. The great altruisti 
movements of our day, the dominant social programs of our age 
have their origin and Stimulus in noble feeling, in, spiritual 
sensitiveness and reposiveness. This is vtiat the Bible means 
by "heart." It has in mind attitudes that promote justice, 
that work for peace, that relieve distress, that are always on 
the side of undertakings that are good, helpful, and unselfish. 
Judaism urges us to follow the better Impulses of our nature. 
A beautiful rabbinic saying has embodied this in the words, "The- 
Merciful One wants the heart." 

In our literature of an older day, especially in the 
sections dealing with prayer, much is said about the "good in- 
cliriation" and "the evil inclination. " These old masters and 
pedagogues knew that the person inclined toward the "good in- 
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clination" was sure to do the will of God« A very old morn- 
ing prayer has these words, "Make us cleave to the good in- 
clination and to good works." The good inclination is here 
coupled with good works. The two invariably,. go hand in hand. 
Both are within our reach and opportunities to carry them out 
are always about us. We really have to deaden our finer im- 
pulses not to he aware of them. 

The great Rabbi Johanan be Zakkai taught this in a saying 
that dates back nearly two thousand years. This illustrious 
teacher had f ive famous pupils to whom i.i.e propounded this ques- 
tion: "Go forth and see which is the good way to which a manL 
should cleave. Rabbi Eliezer said, a good eye^ Rabbi Joshua 
said, a good friend; Rabbi Jose said, a good neighbor; Rabbi 
Simeon said, one who foresees the fruit of an action; Rabbi 
Eliez.^r said, a good heart. There upon he said to them, I 
approve the words of Eliezer, the son of Arach, rather than 
your words for in his words yours are included." It has always 
been so, 

The good heart has invariably nurtured and prompted a 
form of life that was pleasing in the sight of God and bene- 
ficent to cur fellowmen. 

Judaism, as we understand it, has always been a democratic 
religion. At no time did we entrust its keeping to one class. 
Neither priests nor levites, neither prophets nor lawgivers, 
neither scribes nor rabbis were alone charged with its keeping. 
The Statutes and c ommandment s , the laws and ordinances about 
which the Bible, Talmud and, in a latter age, the Codes have 
much to say were intended for the entire Community of Israel. 
Holiness of life was an ideal and commandment for each individual 
This has been the bürden and the glory of Judaism. It could 
not be had vicariously. It was recognized that no two people 
could attain this to the same degree, but to the extent to 
which any of us could make. it our own we were urged to do so 
and were held responsible for falling short . From the first reve 
ation of God and His purpose that came to us holiness was in 
the foreground, holiness for every individual. All the teachings 
of Judaism were just helps to attain this in daily life, aids 
to make ourselves godlike wherever we might be and whatever 
we might do. 

This great purpose would have been defeated at the very 
beginning if it had centered around speculations and practices 
for which only the very gifted of heart, soul, and mind could 
reach out. Of necessity it had to be within the life activities 
of each of us. Our life is constantly within the framework of 
thought, feeling, and speech. Our conduct is but the expression 
of these. Our religion, therefore, set itself the task of 
making known to us what sentiments to cherish and what words to 
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use. Little attention was given as to which was the more im- 
portant of the two. No one knowa when a seeraingly unimportant 
utterance or trivial deed raay lead to something very great . 
When a great Rabbi taught, "Be as heedful of a light precept 
as of a grave one, for thou knowest not the measure of reward 
for each precept/' he recognized how utterly impossible it is 
in most instances to teil the significance of our words and 
deeds. The same thought is embodied in a well known prayer, 
"0, my God, guard my tongue from evil and my lips from speaking 
guile. Open my heart to Thy law and let my soul pursue Thy 
commandments . Do it for the sake of Thy name, do it for the 
sake of Thy right hand, do it for the sake of Thy holiness, 
do it for the sake of Thy law." 

We are told that scientists pay the dosest attention 
to the minutest details and weigh carefully every -action and 
reaction of the materials with which they are dealing in their 
laboratories . They go on the theory that nothing is unimportant 
Judaism has applied the same principle to all that comes from 
our lips and hearts. It has said to us if we truly wish to be 
religioLis, if godliness is our objective, then the spirit of 
God must be in the words we speak and the feelings we cherish. 
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TOP MUCH GOLD 
Rabbi William Rosenau 

Text: "These be thy gods, Israel." (Ex. ^2:4). 

The poorest man would enjoy the comforts of the world. 
And to this end he is in quest of gold in one sense or another, 
Who is there, that does not wish his neighbor siaccess in such 
endeavor? Only the selfish and inhuman will beg.rudge another 
what he himself seeks to possess. 

And yet, it is a fact that poverty is, in some instances, 
a blesslng in disguise, as riches are a curse on masquerade. 
People have been known to degenerate in proportion to the in- 
crease of their wealth. Their outlook becomes narrow. Their 
mentality is stunted. Their morals are vitiated. 

Prosperity has its dangers - dangers against which man 
needs to be on his guard. Perhaps this is what is meant, to 
some extent at least, when one teacher said, "Wealth does not 
benefit on the day of departure," and when another remarked, 
"The rieh cannot enter the kingdom of heaven." Be thi^as it 
may, our Lawgiver already in his time is reported to have de- 
claredj "llJhen Jeshurun grows fat, he kicks" - not merely Jeshuri; 
as Israel, but, as the term etymologically signifies, any man 
who is seemingly righteous. 

Par be it from me to preach self-abnegation and asceti- 
cism. But - I ask you - can anyone deny that with poverty oft 
comes the greatest promise of idealism, achieveraent, and service 

Our social contacts will prove this. Historical records 
will testify to it. For, bear in mind, that for every promising 
child emerging from rieh surroundings, there are a hundred 
promising boys and girls issuing from the so-called dregs. 

The menace held out by too much gold is presented to us 
in graphic form by an interesting Scriptural narrative. Israel, 
after its emancipation from Egypt ic.r., slavery, 13 destinüd to be- 
come the imcomparable world power. It is made to see the 
superiority of right over might . It is given the eternal Deca- 
logue. It is entrusted with a code, than which none more re- 
plete with fundamental, religious, moral, civil, and criminal 
laws has ever been proclaimed. Only the spiritually stark 
blind and the congenitally morally defective would have ignored, 
either wholly or in part, the call to the higher life, sounded 
by such a code. 

But consider what happened. No sooner had Moses left his 
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people for a short time, and no sooner had they ceased to be 
under the spell of his compelling personality, but what Israel 
became from rebellious, and blasphemous . They denied the 
God that made them, watched them, and elevated them. They 
repudiated their Keeper, Who neither slumbered nor slept. They 
chose another delty -- one of their own, apparently attractive, 
but actually a degrading creation. It was an Image patterned 
af'ter an .Idol occupying prominent place in Egyptian pantheon. 
The gold, which they gladly offered for its production, fasci- 
nated them with its glitter and led them astray. Had they not, 
commanded gold in abundance, they might not have worshipped it. 
They might have waited patiently, even amid despair, for the 
further light which Moses promised to bring to them. In a word;, 
their gold not only became their god but also led to accompany- 
ing vagaries and excesses. 

Gold today, as in the gray old past, is overestimated. 
Nothimg j.s supposed to equal it in power and influence - in- 
fluence detrimental but not salutary. Possess it, and how 
often do we not hear the exclamation, "These are thy gods, 
Israel, that brought thee out of Egypt" -- the Egypt of one ' s 
original obscurity and misery. Even though ofttimes one could 
not account for his success on the basis of his personal talents 
there is now often no acknowledgment of the Power that makes 
for righteousness. 

Since the World War more pronouncedly, this circumstance 
has obtru deditself upon our notice. Here, in the United States, 
it is encountered no less than elsewhere. Men who never could. 
Claim a far-thing as their capital have .in recent years become 
independent. Millionaires have grown into multi-millionaires o 
And forturies, the figures of which are beyond the grasp of the 
human mmd, have fallen to the lot of some people. Old Stan- 
dards, bespeaking the real, the stable, and the useful, have 
been forsa.ke.n. The God of the fat.hers and His prophets appear 
to work for them too slowly. Both God and prophets are said 
to demand too much denial and sacrifice. We do not care to 
have cmr endurance tried. "To do justice, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God," may soujxl all right as a rule of 
conduct, but some brand this old rule as thoroughly impractical. 
With too much gold in existence, is it, therefore, a surprivse 
that many persons make it their god, dance around it, shout its 
hosannas, and, in its name, revel in wildest orgies? 

Can we go on in this way? Dare we persist in the deifica- 
tion of gold? Shall we keep up the unwarranted pursuit of 
materxal th.ings? 

;rs it not high time that we reassert old values? Would. 
it not be vjise and prudent for many a Moses to return i.nto the 
camp and lash the sinners? Might it not be proper for everyone 
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gifted with prophetic genius to sound the battle-cry, "Who 
is for the Lord?" and for all that ia godly, and, as men present 
themselves, have them wage war against people who, having too 
much gold, have forgotten the Rock from which they were hewn? 

Think in detail of the conditions which too much gold, in 
our age, has precipitated. When yours is a superabundance of 
gold, you waste your time in idle effort. You indulge in ex- 
cesses, and, by the consequent ruination of your health, you 
become a bürden, mayhap a problem, to society. You ignore the 
Claim which the world has on your teil and energy. You frown 
down the Inspiration of church and synagogue. You turn your 
back on accepted and good social form. You refuse to help the 
poor. You Ml even do wrong, and hope to buy your impunity. 
Being self-centered, you are also seif -suff icient . 

Can we imagine that the world will continue a ,safe place 
to live in, when too much gold eventuates in so much evil? 

And, worst of all it is, that the Standard of usefulness 
and happiness set up by the successful adult is made the Stan- 
dard üf the young. An overwhelming majority of children al- 
ways follow in the wake of the fathers. Every generation is 
what its predecessor makes it. 

Do you doubt that our boys and girls rally around the 
golden cal ? What about their extrq^vagant habits? They must 
have more than ample spending money. They regard themselves 
and are regarded by others as nothing unless they can do what 
the riebest can afford. There is no end to their pleasures. 
I do not mec!,n their dignified, but their unworthy pleasures. 

What about their filial obligations? What about their 
spirit of family solidarity? What about their training for 
efficient citizenship? What about the acquisition of knowledge 
for the säke of knowledge, rather than for financial returns 
in largest measure and shortest time? What about their genuine 
moral and religious education? Only in the rarest instances 
are these latter^ higher purposes not made to yield to baser 
considerat'Lons . 

If, in antiquity, the golden call had not been gi ound 
to dust in the sight of those who molded it into a god out of 
their all too rauch gold, Israel might have been lost. Luckily, 
however, Israel returned from the evil of its ways, and once 
more made the Lord its God. Thus we must act in these critical 
days. Amid the prosperity --- the constantly growing prosperlty 
which is üurs, let us reckon with the God that ever was, is, 
and ever will be the Destiny shaping oar ends. In prosperity 
we require God for our equipoise, as much as we require Him 
in adversity for our cheer. Let us not lose ourselves in the 
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search fox' riches. And, should riches come to us in the course 
of cur life, let us not fall to know how to use them. Above 
all, let US not make everything sub-ordinate to wealth. Gold, 
placed on the throne where God rules becomes the cause of un- 
doing. It has proved itself such.f requently heretofore. It 
can prove itself such in the future. God forfend that history 
or personal e.xperience, with all its logical and natural misery. 
should repeat itself I Por your own well-being and the good 
of mankind, be decisive in your action. "Halt not between 
two opinions." Not gold, but the Lord, is God. "Who Is for 
the Lord?" Whoever he be, let him manifest the Lord as the 
Inspiration of his life, and fight, with undaunted spirit, the 
Lord's battles against that misleading idol, "gold." 
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ROAD BLOCKED - DETOUR 
Rabbi Louis Witt 



Let US imagine ourselves travelling on a highway harcl 
and smooth as glass, with the speed and thrill and ef f ortlessnef 
of the wind. Suddenly we see a sign ahead : Road Blocked - 
Detour. Now we are in for It! Ruts, and dust, and loss of 
time and temper, -- that ' s a detour! But what eise can we 
do? - tlie highway is blocked,' Often, however, to our sur- 
prise, the detour yields unanticipated pleasures. We find 
it pleasant to travel on brown, rustic soll, we may be di- 
verted by the beauty of lazy streams and nestllng farmliouses; 
we may be lulled into a mood of contentment by the stillness 
that broods over the landscape. Yes, we really have enjoyed 
the detour. At any rate, it brought us back again to the 
highway . 

One is here reminded of the most famous detour in history. 
The Children of Israel are leaving the Land of Bondage on 
their historic and hazardous trek to the Land of Promise. The 
Short way, the highway, is by way of the land of the Philis- 
tineo. But this way is füll of dangers, for the Philistines 
are a warlike people and at sight of them the Children of 
Israel may faint in their hearts and flee back to the land of 
their bondage. So God teils them that the highway is blocked 
and that bhey must make a long detour. "But God led the people 
about by the way of the wilderness." 

How descriptive these words are of our own plight in this 
era of depresslon. God seems to be leading us, too, round- 
about by way of a wilderness. But a few short years ago we 
were all travelling on the high -road of prosperity. And what 
prosperity! It had no parallel in history! We were getting 
everything we wanted, and we were wanting everything! Over- 
head, the sun was a burning mass of splendour; underneath, the 
road was paved with veritable goldj and just ahead gleamed the 
Land of Hearts' Desire! How blessed was our generation! Then 
something happened. We are still utterly bewildered as to how 
it happened or why it happened. A huge sign was thrust across 
our beautiful, wonderful road, - Road Blocked - Detour! And 
what a detour! A veritable wilderness! It has scarcely a 
parallel j.n history! 

But would we, could v/e, have reached our Land of Promise 
on our marvelous Highroad of Prosperity? It was füll of dangern 
even as was the highroad that led fromancient Israel by way of 
the Philistines. We were too delirious with our prosperity 
even to sense the dangers, so delirious that we even mistook 
the dangers for blessings. For vjhat was our boasted prosperity? 
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A mania for owning and spending;, a madness of extravagancG, an 
orgy of excitement. Bulk and speed and glitter, profit and 
power and pleasure, were our measure of value, cur goal of suc- 
cess, our way of life. The millionaire taecame the 'billionaire; 
the corner- Store grew into an octopus of chain-stores; the 
skyscraper threatened to obscure the sky; the Rolls-Royce came 
into the ränge of desire of even the peanut-vendor ; the place oj 
amusement became a voluptuous palace of enticement; keeping up 
with the Smart Set was a universal, a maddening pursuitj we 
coveted one another's gold-heaps; we judged one another by 
gold-heaps; we taught our children Ideals of gilded luxury, of 
success measured by Stocks and bonds, of the glorif ication of 
raere material things, of a God that was a Golden Calf. 

This was our Highroad of Prosperity! And it was destroy- 
ing US ! It was afflicting us with an amazlng discontent in the 
very midst of our no less amazing plenty. It was driving our 
nerves at an insane speed. It was enslaving us to sensuous and 
luxurious appetites. It was inflaming us with the greed and 
the hate that are procovative of war, war between classes, war 
between nations, war between our idols and our Ideals. Our 
Highroad of Prosperity! Civilizations have again and again 
perished on just such a roadi No generation that travelled on 
such a read ever could or ever did reach its Land of Promise. 
Already, as the blighting lava of revolution overspread land 
after land, were there prophets in our midst predicting the 
extinction of our materialistic and mechanistic industrial 
civllization and foreseeing with a high moral Vision that the 
way of profit and power and pleasure was the way of doom for 
the soul of a people. 

So God blocked the highroad and led us roundabout by 
way of the wilderness. The time will come and is perhaps al- 
ready here when we will acknowledge that the detour through 
the wilderness was the best and perhaps the only road along whic 
we might journey to our Land of Promise. 

A wilderness is a way of the simple life. A canvas tent;, 
a homespun garment, a weapon for the hunt, a well for thirst, 
a wife and child for the heart, - and what more does a man 
have, what more does a man need, in the wilderness? It is 
amazing what little a man really needs to make him happy! To 
this day we feel the Iure of solitudes where we can be happy 
with so few things, such little things! The curse of wealth 
and a civllization based on wealth is that is makes us want 
thousands upon thousands of things and makes us think we need 
them because we want them. A palace, - we want it; a silken 
robe, - we want it; a yacht, - we want it; a trip around the 
World, - we want it; a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, - 
we want it. And do we need all these things? Yes, if we want 
them greedily enough. Our want may become an Obsession. We 
may come to feel, as did many a suicide in these unhappy times. 
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that without such things life is not worth l.iving;, that no 
price li.s too great to pay for them, - sweat, envj, brutal, 
dealing, broken loves, shattered health^, loss o.f happiness 
itself I We were paying that price on our beautiful Highroad 
of Prosper:i.ty„ 

We are learning in the wilderness that we did not really 
need the things we wanted, that we can be happy by wanting 
only the things we need. It used to be that when we met we 
bragged about the things we had, - our profits and our proper- 
ties and our plentitudes; now when we meet we brag about 
the things we haven't, - our losses and our stinting and our 
shrunken Standard of living. It has come to be almost a jest 
with US, but there is a profound moral change hidden in the 
jest. Some of us, alas, lost the very roof for shelter, the 
very bread for food, and we were in a desperate plight indeed, 
but most of US lost only our luxuries, our extravagances, our 
inflated fortunes and ambitions. We are learning that we can 
be happy ±n a smaller house, in plainer clothes, with less 
movies and parties, with a cheaper car or no car, with reduced 
income, We are learning to be thankful to God if only we have 
the things we really need, food and shelter, soundness in body 
and mind, a congenial labor, a spot on earth which love makes 
home, a decent reputation in the sight of our fellowmen. We 
are better off in every way if only it be the way of the simple 
life, Is the wandering in the wilderness too great a price to 
pay for such wisdom? 

It :ls not easy, I know, to learn to be happy on little 
or less, especially after one has known the Iure and the luxury 
of superabundance. Thousands there are in our day who feel 
like paupers although they still have more than did kings a 
thousand years ago. Such men, having enough, are wretched be- 
cause they have not more than enough. The simple life is not 
for them because it demanäa for contentment the mastering of 
desires, the discipl Ining ' of the ega Certainly the wilderness 
is not a place for weaklings, for those who crave only ease 
and comfort and the fatness of the earth. The wilderness demand 
and yields the discipline of toil and privation and struggle 
against odds and the will to endure and to conquer. 

The generation of the exodus was too greedy for the former 
flesh-pots, too lacking in the morale of freemen, to conquer 
the Land of Promise; this high enterprise was reserved for the 
generation born in and disciplined by the wilderness. So are 
there men in our day who are too weak in courage and character 
to survive the period of wandering in the wilderness. Such men 
musb fj.rst conquer the pride and the greed and the folly of 
thelr ego before they can see wilderness converted into promise. 
We will have lived through the depression in vain if we do not 
ODme oat of it strengthened and heightened in character, liber- 
ated from envy of what people have and from fear of what people 
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say, possessing an altogether braver philosophy of life. 

B'or in the wilderness we need God more and, therefore, 
come nearer to Him. We had made Prosperity our God, Dun and 
Bradstreet our Bible, Wall Street our Holy of Helles. We got 
what we wanted from the Almighty Dollar, why pray to the Al- 
mighty? We created an Industrial civilization of fabulous 
riches in whlch God was more or less a pious superfluity. • In 
the heyday of our boasted prosperity, if I rnay cite a personal 
incident, I conducted divine Services one summer at a resort 
hotel. Next to the room in which the worship was going on, wqb 
another room in which a branch of a New York brokerage house 
had been set up, The room dedicated to Jehovah was füll of empty 
chairs while Mammon was serving a crowd overflowing into the hall 

It is proverbial that God has been neglected by the rieh 
who make riches their god. The cry of the ancient prophets 
was against those who lived in palaces, and slept in beds of 
damask and ivory, and filled themselves with wine, and -- for- 
got God. Again and again they reminded the people that it had 
not been so in the wilderness. Th© tent of worship was always 
set up in the place of honor when camp was pitched in the 
wilderness. The ark was always in the midst of the people as 
a visible symbol of the presence of God in their wanderings in 
the wilderness. It is a striking fact that Sinai is not in the 
land of milk and honey but in the wilderness, and that if God 
had not led the people by ' the roundabout way they would never 
have seen or known the Mount of Revelation. So desperate was 
the people 's need of a God in the wilderness that when Moses 
delayed too long in the midst that hid the peak of Sinai, the 
people made themselves a god in the shape of a calf like the 
gods they were familiär with in Egypt. Any god even a calf- 
god, - was better than no god at all! 

Now that the almighty dollar has failed us, now that we 
are wandering in a wilderness of fear and want, many of us have 
come nearer to God. How can we continue to trust fortune as 
an abj.ding surety of happiness when with. our own eyes we have 
seen incredible fortunes turn to scraps of paper! How can we 
continue to put our faith in gilded idols when we have seen 
them before our very eyes crumble to dust in the hour of our 
most desperate need! How can we hope to fulfill a human destiny 
with market s and machines and skyscrapers and palaces of luxury! 
ViTe are at last seeking Sinai in the Vifilderness . We are pray- 
ing for a revelation from on high that we may know better how 
to live. We are seeking to magnify our little egos with the 
power that moves the planets on their appointed ways . 

P'or the detour leads back again to the highway. There 
are many signs that we have come out of the depression and that 
the road of prosperity, although not yet in slght, is never- 
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theless only a measurable distance ahead. We pray that the 
signs may not be deceiving. We have genuine and heartening 
reason now to trust them. We have lost much, and suffered inuch, 
and vjill thank God froin the bottom of our hearts when we are 
again in the midst of plenty. Yet we must never again forget 
that it waf3 in the land of milk and honey that we, like Israel 
of old, forgot God. We must never again forget that our in- 
dustrial civilization was destroying, and will inevitably de- 
stroy US, unless we make it subservient to the law of social 
righteousness, unless we master it with the spiritual disciplino 
which is the wJ-sdom of the good lifo. 

(flTe must never again, as we did before, strive for more 
and ever more riches. We must never again, as we did before, 
become the slaves of unbridled possessiveness and competitive- 
ness. We must never again, as we did before, set up an ideal 
of succesB that yields profit in terms of the dollar even 
though it may belittle and belle our noblest Impulses. We must 
learn to find contentment in the simple life. We must strive 
to put more courage and character into our way of life. We 
shall then have frequent occaslon to give thanks for the bloss- 
ings in disguise that came to us in our wanderings in the wilder- 
nessj we shall have gained the vision to see beyond the power 
and the splendor of gold to the imponderable values that truly 
govern human destiny.; we shall sense the pillar of cloud and 
the pillar of fire as we come into sight of the Land of our 
i romise. 
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CHRISTIAN AND JEW 



Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron 



Israel Zangwill, the great English poetj, who was a Jew, 
penned the following lines, which he titled "Moses and Jesus": 

"in dream I saw two Jews that met by Chance, 
One old, stern-eyed, deep browed, yet garlanded 
With living light of love around his head. 
The other young, with sweet seraphic glance. 
Around went on the town's satanic dance^ 
Plunger a-piping while at heart he bled. 
Shalom Aleiohem, mournfully each said, 
Nor eyed the other straight, and looked askance. 

"Sudden from Church outrolled an organ hymn, 

Prom synagogue a loudly chaunted air, 

Each with its Prophet ' s high acclaim instinct. 

Then for the first time met their eyes, swift-llnked. 

In one stränge, silent, piteous gaze, and dim 

With bitter tears of agonized despair." 

Nothing is more tragic in all human history than the age- 
old mi sunder Standing between Christian and Jew. 

One of my most vivid boyhood memories was a dispute I 
had with a Christian classmate. He had said with a scorn that 
is often so thoughtlessly or unkindly used: "You Jew!" We 
went at it. I had a black eye and his Ups were bleeding. Wo 
shook hands. I looked into his eyes ani saw something there. 
By George, I said to myself, I like that Christian! He must 
have seen something in my eyes. We didn't say .anything. Just 
stood there, measuring each other as boys will do. Tho other 
fellows went off. He and I picked up our coats and walked 
away together in silence. I remember that night as I lay on my 
bed thinking about it, all of a sudden there was like a song 
in my heart. "Why, he's my friend!", I said. He must have' 
feit the same thing, for the next day I found him waiting for 
me at recess. And since that time -- but he knows the story 
as well as I -- if he's alive. That was many years ago. 

That friendship raade me see Christians differently, as I 
know my friend learned something from me. No Jew who has ever 
had a Christian friend but thinks more kindly of Christians; 
and no Christian who has ever had a Jewish friend but thinks 
more kindly of Jews. The mystic power that will break down the 
century-old barrier is in building bridges of frlendsliip. 
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The question is so oftenasked me: Why do not the Jews 
accept Jesus -- meanlng in the Christian sense? The Jew was 
so jealous to preserve the awful unlty and holiness of God 
unchallenged that even Moses, founder of the faith and on whom 
Jewish tradition is based, lies in an unknown grave in the wilder- 
ness because, said the rabbis, men and woraen would make a pil- 
grimage there and deify and worship him. It does not mean that 
we deny the work of Jesus; it does not mean that we reject the 
beauty of his teachings it does not mean that we disregard the 
thrilling appeal of his llfe as the generations have idealized 
it; it does not mean that we refuse him a place among the greatest 
of our prophets. But it does mean that we Jews cannot put him 
in a Position that even by inference may challenge the unlty of 
the God head. Por us no personality, however, godlike, may be 
allowed to jeopardize this unity. And so, all the love the 
Christian gives to Jesus, the Jew gives to God. 

It may interest Christians to know that in many Jewish 
Sunday Schools the story of the Nazarene is taught with rever- 
ence and understanding. Last year, I listened in on a populär 
broadcast. The preacher was descritaing the crucifixion and in 
voice and phrase it was "the Jews this and "the Jevjs that." 
Perhaps in his anxiety to teil the dramatic story he did not 
realize what he was doing, the ill feeling he was creating. Mo 
mention was made of the fact that it was the Jews whom Jesus first 
gathered around him as he went from place to place, bringing 
hope and courage to the poor and the needy. Is it not possible 
in teaching the sad and gripping and challenging story to say 
that Jews were his first disciples? Jews went with him to Jeru- 
salsffi and shared with him the ridicule of the unthlnking mob. 
Jews followed him along the Via Dolorosa and up tO'. Calvary. It 
was a Jew who took the nails from the cross; Jews who reverently 
bore his body to the sepulchre; Jews who awaited the glory of the 
resurrection. It was Jews to whom he appeared and with whom he 
talked and it was Jews who went forth into all the vjorld spread-- 
ing and teaching his word. 

Could Moses and Jesus talk to us ■--- I speak in all humil- 
ity -- perhaps each would say something like this: 

Religion is not complicated and fraught with weighty ques- 
tions which must be answered for one ' s rest and peace of soul. 
Men must learn to distinguish between the religlous idea which 
seems to abide in human hearts, and the religious Institution 
which is transient. 

Religion means to grow in depth and strength and sympathy; 
to gain in manhood and power and usefulness; emotions steadied 
to a still, deep rhythm; love for people and for beauty grown 
more tender, more sure, more undoubting, and more perf ect . One 's 
disgust and impatience with weakness and failure of all kinds 
changed to a charity large enough and an understanding deep 
enough to make us want to help instead of run away;and teach in- 
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stead of scold; one's sense of values simplified so that with 
an unerring sureness we know ourjown and hold it and are not 
afraid, To feel that every experience has Its worth, that 
life may be successful in one's seif even though outwardly 
useless. And then to have been humbled by the dependence of 
a fellowman on you. To have faced life's problems with all the 
strength that was in you, with a prayer in your heart f or 
guidance and a "Boruch attah adonoi" or a "Te Deum" when the 
imminent danger was over. To say to life: Life, I cannot 
understand you. Often I see no reason or justice in things. 
But, life, I accept you -- all that you Ime to offer me, f or 
I belle ve in that truth and beauty and goodness whlch are God! 

Christianity and Judaigm are but the creatlon of groups 
of men called Christians and Jews, heartbreaking attempts to 
come to grips with things, faltering efforts to understand 
reality. Behind both of these faiths there is the longing of 
Christian and Jew to know God. And you and I, whether we be 
labeled Christian or Jew, hold these Ideals in coranion and, hold- 
ing them, have fellowship with the greatest saints and dreamers 
of all time. 

America needs Judaism and Christianity and the passlonate 
idealism, the deathless faith that are behind them both. These 
mighty forces must not be split asunder at a time like this. 
Christians and Jews of America, we have work to do togetherl 



JU DAISM. AND FATRIOTI SM 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons 

Among the many virtues that call today for Jew.lsh rec.og- 
nition and realization, none is raore important and insistent 
than the duty of patriotism. The world is passing through a 
crucial stage of development in which conflicting principles 
are contending for supremacy. The predominant issue is between 
patriotism and universalism, Manklnd is faced with the neces- 
sity of answering the question: Shall we have a world of 
dictatorship or one in which there is a progressive realization 
of the dignity of democracy? At this juncture we must have a 
new conception of patriotism. 

Love of country has become too narrow and exclusive. It 
is perfectly natural and proper that one should be af f ectionate- 
ly devoted to the place where one was born, though adoption 
furnishes the opportunity and encouragement for the development 
of seif and the accumulation of possessions. New conditions, 
however, introduce into this loyalty importance modif ications . 

Originally, patriotism was an expression of a familiär 
devotion. A reminder of this we have in the word "pater" which 
enters into patriotism and indicates that the love of one ' s 
country became an enlargement of the love of one ' s father or 
one 's household. Scientific progress has necessitated an en- 
largement of our conception of family and country. Inter- 
relationships and mutual dependence have beome so world-wide 
and inclusive that he is primitive in princlple who guides his 
patriotic devotion by a conscious or unconscious inheritance 
of the devotion to family life of long ago. In consequence, 
the man who says with Decatur, "our country, right or wrong," 
is not only antiquated but antagonistic to the best thought of 
our time. 

Patriotism today must be construed in keeping with the 
Latin proverb u bi lib.ertasy ibi patria - where liberty is, there 
country is. In other words, patriotism must now be construed 
as a love of one 's country in behalf of what one 's country can 
do in a beneficent way for the blessing of human kind. It must 
maintain, as has been said, that the true patriot is not he 
who loves his country but he who loves his kind. This was no 
doubt in the mind of President Coolidge when he said: "l feit 
that it was not best for the country that I should succeed my- 
self." It inspired the heroism of Edith Cavell who maintained, 
that patriotism is not enough, but must have a proper moral re- 
gard for others. All of which can be properly summarized under 
the Claim of my great teacher, Professor Franklin Giddings, who 
once said that patriotism is a dedication. 
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Such patriotism is what Lincoln undoubtedly had in mind 
when he construed America as God's most chosen country. Draw- 
ing upon the Old Testament, with its characterizations of 
Israel as God's chosen people, with its implications of the 
responsibility of ability, he regarded America, just as George 
Washington did, as properly inspired with a view of the relation 
of our conduct to the life and welfare of others. 

In this regard the devotee of Judaism is called to a new 
commitment. Throughout the larger part of its history, Judaism 
has been universal in its principle and beneficent purposes. It 
has looked upon itself as a missionary of moral purpose, with 
that universal inclusiveness which, according to Kant, is a 
proper conception of the moral ideal. As representative of that 
ideal, the Jew must in precept, preachment, and practice be a 
Propagandist of a patriotism thatshall synonyraize with humani- 
tär ianism. 

A widening but exclusive nationalism of dangerous proportio 
and purport is increasingly occupying the field of world endeavor 
the Jew must, in ways consistent with tact and winsom^ness of con- 
duct, Protest and counteract this. He has always been an expo- 
nent of the most devoted, patriotic loyalty. Being so persistent 
ly persecuted, no one more than he has reacted with affectionate 
devotion of seif and substance to the land where he was fortunate 
enough to find a resting place and a place of self-realization. 
He has had good Warrant for this in the insistent message of 
Jeremiah to his brethren in Babylon, that they should pray for 
the welfare of the city in which they lived, even though as 
exiles. If they were to be true to the land where they were only 
exiles, how much greater is the Claim upon their loyalty to a 
country such as America, where they have the greatest present 
opportunity and possibilities for material and moral grandeur. 

It should accordingly be the ambition and effort of every 
Jew in American life so to express and conduct himself as to- make 
such contribution to American progress as will bear the seed of 
blessing everywhere. The Jew must never forget that the keynote 
of his pious passion has always been the worship of one God, the 
universal Pather, recognition of Whom requires a regard for all 
human beings as God's children and as our brothers . Such a 
patriotism alone can serve and conserve the world. For such I 
call every Jew everywhere unto a new priestly conception of 
Service at the altar of humanity over which raay properly be in- 
scribed: Unto the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man! 
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ISAAC. M. WISE - FOUNDER OF THE H EBREW UN ION COLLEGE 

Rabbi David Philipson 

Unf orgettable for me is the moment when on October the 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy~f Ive, 1, an unsophiscated 
lad thirteen years of age, entered the doors of the brilliant-- 
ly illuminated Plum Street Temple, Cincinnati. Little con- 
ception had I then of the far-reaching importance of the event 
in which I was about to take part . And I am sure that just as 
little conception as I, had the fewest in the vast Company who 
thronged the sacred edifice that a new era in the history of 
American Judaism was opening on that autumn evening. But there 
was in that Company one man who knew^ the dreamer whose dream 
of twenty--five yeara was beginning to come true, the fighter 
whose unconquerable soul had in that quarter of a Century de- 
fied Opposition, apathy, inimical scorn, and temporal failure, 
the seer who with undiramed Vision gazed into the future and saw 
the glory that would be, the spiritual builder who sang on 
that October night a new song, for he knew that the Lord was 
doing a marvelous thing. 

Founder was Isaac M. Wise not only of the Hebrew Union 
College which started on its uncertain and eventful career on 
that evening, but also founder was he of the other great insti- 
tutions in American Judaism. Two years prior, in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three, the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations came into being through his initiative and Inspiration 
and fourteen years later, in the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, the Central Conference of American Rabbis was or- 
ganized likewise through his initiative. These three great 
institutions form indeed a chut hammershulash , a triple cord 
to use the striking phrase of the ancient sage. And therefore 
I may well take as my text for this sermon that famous verse 
of the writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes which avers- that a 
triple cord can not be quickly broken. 

Isaac M. Wise was both a dreamer and a doer, an Idealist 
and a realist, a thinker and an achiever, a student and an Or- 
ganizer. His was the indomitable optimism of the man who dares 
and never acknowledges def eat . Obstacle and difficulty but 
spurred him on to further effort. Discouragement gave way con- 
stantly to renewed hope. He fitted thoroughly into the American 
scene. Preedom was the breath of his nostrils. He came to 
these shores from his Bohemian home because of the opportunities 
offered in the United States for the unhampered development of 
human faculties and powers. As Jew and as man he had chafed 
under the restrictions of the Hapsburg rule in his native land. 
Had he remalned in Europe he would in all likelihood have cast 
his lot with the brave spirits who rose against autocracy and 
tyrannical rule in the revolutionary year 18^83 in fact the only 
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time he ever feit a desire to return to Europe whence he had 
emigrated two years previously, was in that year. 

But though his was a free spirit he was a devout be- 
liever in constituted authority, the authorlty set up by the 
people themselves, whether now it was in the general sphere 
of government or in private institutional life. A thorough- 
going Individualist, he was yet a devot ed adherent to the Idea 
of Organization. As a reformer he contended for the right 
of the individual Jew living in the nineteenth Century to an 
Interpretation of his faith conformably with the thought and 
needs of the time, but he insisted also that such individualism, 
necessary as it was, must be curbed by Organization if it was 
not to degenerate into religious anarchy. Individual freedom 
and organized effort may therefore be considered the mainsprings 
of his life and amazing career. His many-sided activity as 
rabbi, as Citizen, as editor of two newspapers, as founder of 
a congregational union, a theological seminary, and a rab- 
binical Conference, was the practical expression of these 
mainsprings . 

It Is to his outstanding service as the master builder 
of great American Jewish Institut ions that annually we pay 
tribute on the anniversary of his birth. First of the three 
foundations in the order of time was the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations . He had been in the United States a very 
Short time when he began to agitate and work for Jewish unity. 
In studying conditions in this country he was deeply im- 
pressed by the poverty of Jewish institutional life and the 
lack of united effort for the common Jewish welfare. There 
were a number of congregations, it is true, in New York and 
elsewhere, possibly a score in all, but there was no other 
form of Organization. "it was perfectly evident to me, " 
he wrote in a later day when describing those early days of 
his sojourn in his adopted country, "that Judaism would have 
no future in America unless mighty upheavals, accompanied by 
constructive action, would arouse the better element into 
action, awaken and attract the thoughtless and indifferent, 
so that it would become reconciled with the spirit of the age 
and the opinions prevalent in the new fatherland." 

The improvement of this deplorable condition was Wise's 
constant thought and desire. He feit that an assembly of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the congregations was imperative as a 
first Step toward an effective congregational union. He there- 
fore issued, in December, l8^8, an appeal for a union of the 
then existing congregations. This document, entitled "To the 
Ministers and Other Israelites" is remarkable in that the young 
enthusiast (he was twenty-nine years of age) laid down here the 
program which guided his activity for the next quarter Century 
until he saw it realized in the foundation of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations in 1875. This call for a union 
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of congregations was the first clarion note sounded in this 
country for united actlon on the part of the congregations. 
This first address to his coreligionists closed with the 
stirring words: "l call upon all my honored friends, rainisters 
and laymen, and all who have an interest in the Promulgation 
of God's law: come, let us be assembled in order to be 
united! Exercise all your influence on your friends and ac- 
quaintances, to bring together all men of zeal and piety, of 
wisdom and knowledge, to conslder what should be done for the 
Union, welfare and progress of Israel." 

The first impassioned call for union was fruitless of 
results. The appeal was sent to all the congregations in the 
country at that time. There was scarcely any response. 
Though momentarily disheartened he returned to the Charge time 
and again in spoken and written words. Notably in his own 
newspaper "The Israelite" (later "The American Israelite") 
whose publication he began in l854, did he advocate his pet 
project of Union. Public opinion had to be formed. Opposition 
had to be overcome. A following had to be secured. He ad- 
dressed congregations in many cities. He had undertaken a 
formidable task and knowing no such word as failed he presented 
the project in a score of different forms. "Union" was his 
text. His interpretations of the text were manifold. Passion- 
ately he wrote: "Every reform congregation has its own views, 
its own prayer book, its own catechism; every congregation 
behaves as a distinct sect. They call this the free develop- 
ment of the religious ideaj we call it anarchy. They say it 
is beneficial, we say it keeps the congregations apart and 
gives rise to undue rivalry. History condemns it, common 
sense says, 'united we stand'] there is strength in union." 

He labored in season and out of season. He met with 
Gonstant Opposition from Jewish leaders notably in the eastern 
part of the country. His persistence, however, was crowned 
with success when, in July, I873, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations were organized in the city of Cincinnati by 
delegates from congregations in the western and southern 
sections of the country. The founder was very happy and wrote 
jubilantly of the achievement. In the course of time the 
early Eastern Opposition faded away. Today the Union com- 
prises practically all the reform congregations of the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf . Here again the old proverb has proven true that 
it is the first step which counts. That first successful 
movement for union in American Jewry led the way for the re- 
markable development of the organizing and cooperating spirit 
which is so striking a feature in our present day American 
Jewish life. Isaac M. Wise was a prophet and a pioneer. His 
masterful will, his unquenchable optimism, his untirlng 
activity, and his intrepid spirit rose triumphant over all 
obstacles . 
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The second of the pet projects with Dr. ¥ise cherished 
from the early days of his career was the founding of an Insti- 
tution for the educatlon and training of rabbis. When he 
arrived in this country, the congregations, few though they 
were in number, were with scant exceptions poorly led. In 
raost instances incapable men, somet'imes ignorant, frequently 
uhcouth and unrepresentative stood at the head of the congre- 
gations. Wise sensed the Situation thoroughly. He recog- 
nized that possibly the greatest need for Jew and Judaism was 
that they should be properly led and worthily represented. His 
cry for many years was that American congregations must have 
American rabbis, men educated in Amej'ica, men filled with the 
free spirit of America, men who combined a modern American 
education with a knowledge of Jewish lore. As in the case of 
the congregational union, it was a score of years and more ere 
the project took definite shape and form. During these years 
the indef atigable leader kept the project before the public. 
Truly he knew not failure. Persistency finally won the day in 
this instance as in his other plans . The hope long deferred 
was realized when the Hebrew Union College was founded in l875 
as described in my opening words. 

Many as were the founder's interests during the remaining 
twenty-four years of his life, the Hebrew Union College held 
first place in his thoughts and affections. It was the child 
of his spirit. To it he devoted constant attention and energy. 
Throußh the Hebrew Union College he became the foremost bene- 
factor of American Judaism in the spiritual sense. Had he done 
nothing eise but found this Institution it would have been 
enough. But he did much more. And because of all he dared 
and achieved, it may be claimed, without detracting in any way_ 
from the merit of other s, that his is the first place among 
the leaders of American Israel. In the Hebrew Union College 
he bullt his own perpetual meraorial. The present beautiful 
buildings he did not live to see, but though in the literal 
sense he had no part in their erection, they are none the less 
his memorial. For the house is but the palpable show of the 
spirit that dwells within. The glowlng spirit of Isaac M. Wise 
brought into being the spiritual Hebrew Union College. That 
glowing spirit is eternal. Though the glory of the second 
home of the Institution surpasses anything that the founder 
ever indulged in his f endest dreams, it is but the reflection 
of his indomitable spirit. That spirit is marching on in the 
work of the graduates of the College. Isaac M. Wise built 
for. the ages. Long as Judaism shall exlst in America his name 
shall stand among the highest in the record of spiritual achieve- 
ment . 

Fourteen years after the successful launching of the 
Hebrew Union College, the founder witnessed the birth of his 
third spiritual progeny, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. The read he travelled ere this was achieved, was long 
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and liard. He had been in Albany, the home of his first rab- 
binical Charge, -acarcely a month when he joined with the 
Rev. Dr. Max Lilienthal, then living in New York City, in 
calling the first Conference of rabbis in this country. This 
Conference, termed by the traditional title Beth Din, con- 
slsted of only four men but it is significant as the first 
Step in the long journey which ended in the great achieve- 
ment, the Organization of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. It was the first sign of Cooperation among rabbis 
in this country. Cooperation was the raaster-word which 
remained the touchstone of his activity through life. Time 
and again he failed in his attempts at permanent Cooperation 
with his rabbinical colleagues but, never utterly discouraged, 
he persisted until success finally crowned his efforts. 

It is a far cry from the meeting of the Beth Din of 
four members in October, 1846 to the founding of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis in the city of Detroit, forty- 
three years later. During these four decades and more the 
inspired leader, though occasionally defeated, kept following 
the gleam which only he saw. The Vision had grown clearer 
and clearer. For years he had wandered in the wilderness of 
contentlon and dissension, but more favored than many prophets 
and seers he not only glimpsed his promised land but entered 
into it. It was given him to live to enjoy the fruits of his 
persistent labors . He outlived all Opposition. For eleven 
years he presided at the annual raeetings of the Conference. 
He lived to see it become a great force in the religious life 
of organized, progressive Jewry. The Jews of the United 
States, whatever be the complexion of their religious beliefs, 
owe an incalcuable debt to Isaac M. Wise. The far flung or- 
ganized religious effort, be it among orthodox, conservative, 
or reform Jews, is traceable to Isaac M. Wise, the father of 
all such organized religious effort in this country. New 
issues have arisen, new Problems confront us, but whatever 
the issues, whatever the problems, all must recognize the 
significance of Wise 's raaster passion, the need of Cooperation 
and Organization. Upon that rock we are building more and 
more. This is Isaac M. Wise 's great legacy to his coreligion- 
ists. His genius for Organization has borne rieh fruit. The 
highly organized life of American Jewry rests upon the foun- 
dations he laid. 

Fach year, Founder's Day is celebrated at the Hebrew Union 
College and in many congregations throughout the land. The 
founder of our institutions had indeed conceived grandly and 
had achieved greatly. When the end of his activity came at 
the age of four score," life for him was all complete. The 
Visions of his youth had become realized. Great institutions 
in American Judaism had arisen.as he had dreamed them. His soul 
is marching on. He speaks today through his disciples from 
scores of pulpits. Blessed was his comlng upon earth, blessed 
was he throughout the years of his sojourn among his fellow men, 
blessed shall be his name throughout eternity. 
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MOTHER'S DAY 



Rabbi Abram Simon 



We Jew3 do not require any special solicitation for an 
appreciation of Mothers or Mother's Day. The Fifth Command- 
ment has trained us for three thousand years to understand 
our responsibility, our loyalty, and cur love for father and 
mother. It is still with particular gratif Ication that, in 
this age of unrest and complexity, we joln with our brethren 
of all faiths and polltical persuasions in a worthy cele- 
bration of this feast of gratitude. 

The finest compliment to mothers is found in the 31st 
Chapter of the Book of Proverbs. Strange enough, this chapter 
begins with a question, "Who can find a valiant woman?" Here 
then is a double query. First of all, what do we mean by 
valiant? Others translate the phrase, Esheth Chayil , as a 
woman of virtue" j others again as "a woman of spiritual strength." 
All these three definitions easily fit the phrase. The second 
question ought to present no difficulty in answer. Who can 
find a woman valiant, virtuous, and of spiritual power? Is 
it so difficult to find such a one? There is not one in our 
midst who does not know thousands of such women whose courage 
moral purity, and spiritual power have written themselves in 
large and luminous letters not only on the lives of their chil- 
dren, but also upon their comtnunities as well. 

I coramend you to the closing chapter of the Book of 
Isaiah for a beautiful tribute to motherhood. The prophet is 
picturing in charming figures of speech the future of Jeru- 
salem, its return to glory, its return to God, its future 
Position as central to the religious life of the world, and 
to Israel 's proraised greatness. In words of exquisite tender- 
nessj» the poet is reflecting on the wounds inflicted on bis 
people, and consoles them in these unforgettable words: "As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you." What 
a süperb figure of speech! To think of God in terms of mother- 
hood, her warmth, her care, her watchful eye by day and night, 
her soothing, smoothing fingers, her wealth of affection! 
What an Image to apply to the comforting love of Almighty God! 

Exalted, indeed, was the spirit of man when it concelved 
of God as Judge and Lawglverj and higher still rose the heart 
of Israel when it conceived of God as Father: "Have we not all 
one Father; hath not one God created us all?" What a wealth of 
sacrificial loveliness there is in transferring to God not only 
the Sterling devotion of fatherhood, but the sacrificial love 
of motherhood! Three centuries ago Martin Luther spoke of God 
not only as Father, but also as Mother. It is inspiring to 
associate Mother's Day in our minds and hearts with God, our 
Heavenly Protector. Our Father, Who art in Heaven" ; why not 
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"our Mother who art in Heaven?" The dosest we come to God 
Almighty on earth is through our Mothers. The heart of God 
cannot be less lovely than the love of a mother. It was this 
same Isaiah, who asked: "Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb?" 
It is not likely that she ever will or can. Thus by a natural 
turn of the heart, we move from a Mother 's love to God 's love, 
where both divine care and solace abide. Blessed comparison 
which rejoices in the melting nobility of the phrase: "As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will God comfort you." 

As I think of God and Mother, I cannot but have in mind 
another word which has held the loyalty of every devot ed man. 
Easily to me God, Mother, and Home form the Trinity of Israelis 
devotion. Speaking of home, one instinctively thinks of that 
American poet and wandering unhappy minätrel who, in his lone- 
liness, penned the immortal "Home Sweet Home." And when John 
Howard Payne, whose mother by the way was of the household of 
Israel, heard that his mother passed away in East Hampton, 
Long Island, he wept bitterly, adding these words: "The 
flowers faded and the smile died down when my Mother passed 
away." 

Somewhere there is recorded the legend that an angel 
came from Heaven to see the most beautiful object on earth, 
to transfer it to Heaven. Noticing some beautiful flowers 
and captured by their loveliness he decided to take a rose to 
Heaven. Suddenly, hearing a dainty cry, he espied a gorgeous- 
ly featured baby. This was declared so charming that he de- 
sired to carry it heavenward as the most wonderful memento of 
his earthly visit. His attention was soon directed to a 
young mother crooning over a cradle; at once he declared, "The 
flowers and the babe are the concentrated essence öf sunshine, 
but a mother is sunlight itself" and he thus carried her to 
Heaven as the brightest object he could find. Ferhaps the 
legend implies that, when the first mother closed her eyes 
on earthly scenes, Heaven became necessary. At any rate, God, 
Mother and Home compel us to believe in this triple tribute 
to immorality. This is the lesson which Mother 's Day drives 
home to all of us. Amen. 
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THE COMPA NIONSHI P OF B0QK3 
Rabbi Joseph Stolz 

In the Hebrew calendar of this year we read that on the 
twenty-ninth of April occurs the eighteenth day of the month 
of lyar. Lag B'Omer, the thirty-third day of the Omer, the 
fifty days between Pesach and Shabuoth, which on account of the 
terrible persecutions and horrible massacres occurring during 
the period of the Crusades, became a sorti of Lenten period of 
semi;2moupning for the Jews, during which 'the men would not 
marry, nor shave, nor cut the hair, excepting on the flrst day 
of the month of lyar, and on Lag B'Omer, the thirty-third day 
of the Sefirah, the counting of the Omer. 

Why was Lag B'Omer associated with marriage bells, with 
Choson and Kai Iah , with the Huppah ? The tradition ±3 that some 
1800 years ago, in the time of Rabbi Akiba, an epidemic pre- 
va iled among the school children of Palestine, some 12,000 
dying^ and on Lag B'Omer the hand of the plague was suddenly 
stayed and the decimation ceased among the students of the 
land. In grateful memory of this rescue, all the signs of 
mournmg were abandoned for the day, and the voice of mirth 
and gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the bride, were 
again heard in the land. 

Of course, there was no logical -connection between these 
two events, between marriages in Israel and the cessation of 
the plague, centuries ago. 

I rather think that we have here the survival of the old 
Roman superstition, that "marriages in the month of May are 
unlucky, " a superstition that has suddenly been renewed in 
our day, in the case of the faraous wedding of British royalty 
consecrated last May. And psychologically the jealousy of 
Venus, the goddess of Love, to whom the month of May is sacred, 
is much more satisfactory than the traditional one. Natural- 
ly it would work a great hardship upon the people if seven 
whole weeks, almost one~seventh of the year, were made unavail- 
able for marriages, especially in the spring of the year, when 
the thoughts of young people so naturally turn to love, as those 
will remeraber who recall the large number of weddings that were 
common in the life of the Rabbi of the ghetto on Lag B'.Omer. 

Lest it cause any of our marriageable young couples or 
their parents any unnecessary anxiety these days, let me hasten 
to add that knowing the origin of the custora in an old super- 
stition, Reform Rabbis will feel no hesitancy whatsoever these 
days to officiate at the marriage of our young people during 
the Sefirah, and to invoke the dlvine blessing upon two young 
lovers during the Omer, even without the permission of the 
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Augsburg Conference of Rabbis, which in 1871^ sanctioned the 
marriage of Jewish couples during the spring of the year. 

Some of you will doubtlessly also remember that in old 
Jewry, Lag B'Omer was observed as the "Scholars' Feast," when 
on that day Jewish students used to indulge in all kinds of 
amusements and merrymaking . Again the logical connection be- 
tween the school holiday of today and the plague of I8OO years 
ago seems far-fetched, strained,and artificial. 

Psychologically it is much more reasonable to assume, 
that young pepple would be likely to feel a craving to get in 
touch with the beauty of nature, as she awakens from her winter 
sleep, and would long to make a pause in the sombre period of 
mourning over dry meadows and bare trees, and would rather 
listen to the urgent invitation of the spring of the year: 
"Eise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For lo, the 
Winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of singing is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree putteth forth 
her green figs, and the vines in blossem give forth their 
fragrance. Arise my love, my fair one, and come away." 

The day is still spent in Palestine, indulging in out- 
door pleasures and amusements, while visiting the graves of 
Rabbi Simon ben Jochai and other Rabbis, noted for th.eir in- 
timate connection with the Zohar and with Kabbalism. 

And therefore was it, I think, a happy idea for one of our 
colleagues, Rabbi S. Felix Mendelsohn of Temple Beth Israel, 
Chicago^ to suggest that we might convert the old traditional 
"Scholars' Festival" into a new national Jewish Book Week, 
which we might devote to a consideration of the new books of 
Jewish interest which appeared during the year; to the ad- 
visability of presenting to our confirmands, as a mark of 
our friendship and personal interest, certain books of Jewish 
interest, rather than bits of jewelry or objects of personal 
decoration, that have no connection whatsoever with the idea 
and purpose of conf irmation; a week devoted in general, to 
the furthering of companionship with Jewish books on the part 
of our adults as well as our young people. 

Let US select our text from the Ethical Will of Judah 
ibn Tibbon, the father of translators, who lived in Spain in 
the twelfth Century, and who translated into Hebrew the 
philosophical Arabic books of a number of our outstanding Jewish 
philosophers,. Writes ibn Tibbon in his last Will and Testament 
in HebreWj to his son: "Avoid bad society but make thy books 
thy companions. Let thy bookcases and shelves be thy gardens 
and pleasure grounds. Pluck the fruit that grows therein 
gather the roses, the spices, and the myrrh." 
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Don't you like the idea of numbering among your choicest 
friends also your books? 

When you are tired of the silly prattle of people, what 
a relief it Is, to sit in your library and hold converse with 
3ome great thinkerj when you are disgusted with the sraallness 
and pettiness of some people, though they hold in the hollow 
of their hands the destiny of important projects, what a joy 
it is to renew the friendship and feel the presence of some 
big, unselfish, magnanimous souls to talk to, as if they ^ere 
sitting beside you in the flesh? When you feel contempt for 
for the characters of some of the men and women with whom you 
are thrust in daily contact, what a satisfaction to take down 
from your shelves this or that book, delineating in prose orpoetr^ 
.of one of your favorite characters in history or fiction, 
giving you new faith in human nature, and refreshing your soul 
with some of the old idealism of your youth. 

"Avoid bad society, but raake books thy companions." 
Of course, ibn Tibbon means the classical books of all nations, 
of all languages; ;but today we are thinking especially of 
Jewish books. Jewish books mean not only Hebrew books, but 
books in all languages, written by Jewish people, especially 
books deriving their character from the religious ideal, which 
the Jewish people were appointed to promulgate to the world. 

In all the Diaspora, Hebrew never ceased to be the Channel 
through which the Jew poured forth his expression.sof joy and 
suffering, his prayers and his hopes, his doubts and his con- 
victions, and one of the most marvelous manifestations of the 
spirit today is the revival of the Hebrew language in Palestine 
as a livmg tongue. And yet there is hardly any modern or 
ancient language in any part of the world, in which we will not 
find fruits of the Jewish mind that are essentially parts of 
Jewish literature. Por example, Philo wrote his theosophical 
reflections in Greek, in Alexandria j Josephus wrote his history 
of Judea in Rorae, in the Greek tonguej Maimonides wrote his 
Moreh Nebuchim in Arabic, in Cairo; Jehuda Halevi wrote his 
Kusari in Arabic, in Spain; Menasseh ben Israel wrote his 
Gonciliador in Spanish, in Amsterdam; Moses Mendelssohn wrote 
his Phaedon in classical German, in Berlin; Glueckel von Hameln 
wrote her Memoirs in Juedisch-deutsch, in Hanover, Zangwill 
wrote his Voice of Jerusalem in English, in London; and Bialik 
wrote his classical poems in Hebrew, in Berlin. 

Of course I cannot expect you to be interested in all 
these books, in all these languages, on all these themes, but 
have you ever thought of the striking modern phenoraenon of the 
Anglicization of the Jew. A hundred years ago the number of 
Jews speaking English in this country was less than 50,000. 
Today there are 4,000,000 in America alone; and in another 
Century more than half the civilized world may be speaking English 
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thanks to the llberty and tolerance of America and England. 
We ought blierefore to encourage the production of Jewish books 
in the English language. We ought specifically to support 
the Jewish Publication Society, and the more members they have, 
the more variety of . • • "' 

books they will publlsh. We ought to rejoice in the appearance 
of the Hebrew classics in the original and translation, thanks 
to the generoslty of the late Jacob H. Schiff, and ought never 
to cease to delight in the English translation and publication 
of our Bible, 

Membership in the Jewish Publication Society would be a 
most appropriate confirmation present. And how I wish I might 
prevail upon you to take some time, be it only a few raoments 
every day, from your movies and card games, to restore the good 
old habit of reading classical books together in the family 
circle! How much we Jews have lost in modern times in giving 
US the old habit of reading good books together in the family 
circle 1 Religious literature thus had a halo about it, a halo 
that never faded throughout life. Father's loving voice still 
speaks to his children when they recall how he read aloud the' 
Bible I and Mother's voice is still heard as she read the Psalms 
or Proverbs . 

Have we not been known familiarly for thirteen centuries 
as "The People of the Book," the Am Hasefer, by which is meant 
that we have not only produced the Book of Books, given it to 
the World,., preserved it and translated it, but also that we 
read it and studied it and commented upon it most diligently, 
so that it becarae in reality "the inheritance of the congre- 
gation of Jacob?" 

I know of no other people that has a holiday like "Simchas 
Torah"^ who has a chapter in praise of the Book, like the sixth 
chapter of the Pirke Abothj no people that recltes a bene- 
diction in praise of God when he Starts to read from its pages; 
no people that has a city called "Kiryat Sefer, " city of the 
book, a library city which has in our time given rise to a book 
collection in connection with the University at Jerusalem which 
in ten short years has on its shelves 238,000 catalogued 
voluines, and 30,000 additional volumes awaiting cataloguing. 
Owing to events in Europe, particularly in Germany and Poland, 
exceptionally large collections of valuable books in many fields 
wero received- this year and there are large collections en route, 
The Stacks were built to hold 300,000 volumes and this number 
will have been reached by the end of next year. Verily, this 
is destined to become another Kiryat Sefer, and also destined 
to become a great Publishing center, a fitting industry for 
Palestine, and altogether timely in view of the difficulties 
which capable German-Jewish scholars, scientists and authors are 
encountering in getting their works published. The Hebrew Uni- 
versity Press Association expects to be associated with this 
important enterprise, and through the presence of distinguished 
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editors of the Publishing Company, the University of Jerusalem 
hopes to add to its scientific personnel. 

Charles Lamb once said: "l own I am disposea to say 
grace upon twenty other occasions in the course of the day, 
besides my dlnner. I want a form for setting out on a 
pleasant walk, for a friendly meeting, for a solved problem, 
for spiritual repasts, for books, a grace before Milton, 
before Shakespeare, a devotional exercise proper to be read 
before the Paerie Queene." 

He might have found the model for these graces from 
our ritual in which the Jew praisesGod when he reads from 
different books of Scriptures, for the different holidays. 
Amen! 
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WHICH WAY POR THE JEW? 



Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner 



In the face of a growing ant i- Semit 1 am that is rapidly 
becoming World- Wide in scope, what should the Jew's answer be? 
Some say the Jew should mute his life into comparative in- 
significance and anonymlty, that he should not be conspicuous. 

In my humble opinion, this hush hush policy is not 
practical nor sound. Pirstly^ four and one-half million Jews, 
distributed as we are in American life, cannot do such a thing, 
even if we wanted to. Secondly, it implies that we have lost 
faith in America in that we fear that what has happened in 
Germany can happen over here. I do not share that fear. 

I have faith in America, because her soll is not soaked 
with the blood of racial and religious prejudice. 

I have faith in America, because her people are made up 
of different racial and religious groups, who must learn to 
live together sympathetically, or eise there will be no living 
at all. 

I have faith in America, because America is still a land 
of economic abundance. In Europe, Pascism and anti-Semit ism' 
thrive because of economic exhaustion. 

In America, by the proper economic and social legislation, 
we can avert Pascism, and become again the land of expanding 
economic opportunity. Although anti-Semitisra becomes virulent 
during depressions, it does not completely disappear when tlmes 
are good. It is like a disease. But it is not our disease. 
We are only its victims, and the eure lies not with us but with 
the entire non-Jewish world. All we can do is to immunize 
ourselves against it, so that we are not overwhelmed by its 
3udden resurgence. 

There are those who have sought to avert it by escape 
mechanisms such as Communism and assimilation. I have been to 
Russia several times in recent years. I found anti-Semitism 
practically non-existent there. But I also found that Judaism 
is disappearing. Our people have lived in history for four 
thousand years. We have a great religious and cultural heri- 
tage. Should we liquidate simply for material ends and po- 
litical emancipation? The price is too high. Communism is a 
Solution to the Jewish problem in the economic sense only, but 
it spells dissolution for the Jew. Well, why not assimilate? 
The answer it to be found in what h::-s happened in Germany. To 
which some may reply: "But this. happened under capitalism." 
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I answer; "'Bat what assurance can anyone have that it may not 
recur under Coniinunism?" 

CHROMOSOME HUNTING 

Mankind has a bad habit, especially in times of crisis, 
to revert to chromosome hunting. Witness the tragic lot of a 
million and a quarter Germans, who are being denied the rlght 
to call theraselves either Christians or Aryans, because fore- 
sooth, they were so careless as to choose a great grandparent, 
who was Jewish. Now, that surviving speck is casting Its 
shadow OB. their lives, and has made them Pariahs, outca'sts. 

I cannot resist telling you the story of "The Last Jew, " 
as Behrman teils it in his play, "Rain from Heaven." With the 
extermination of the Jews in Germany, the millennium has been 
promised the people. And with the efficiency of a well-or- 
ganized machine, the purpose is all but accomplished. They are 
all dead but one - the last Jew. He is about to coimnit suicide, 
when an e-xcited deputation from the All-Highest comes to see 
him, Let this man die and their policy is bankrupt. 
They are left naked, without an issue, without a program, with- 
out a scapegoati The Jews gone and still no millennium? They 
are in a panic, tili finally a committee is dispatched, and 
the last Jew is given a handsome subsidy to propagate. 

JEWISH EDÜCATION 

The lesson of all this is clear. The Jew cannot ai.'d must 
not disappear. It is our destiny to remain Jews. Then let us, 
therefore, be the best kind of Jews. This does not mean going 
back to the Ghetto. But it does mean learning what Judaism 
Stands for, becoming possessed by its message, and living up to 
its high Spiritual Standard. The Jewlshlyuneducated Jew is self- 
defeating. He lacks that ' inner compensation which only the 
knowledge of Judaism brings to him. Our forefathers were able 
to withstand any fate that befell them because they possessed 
his inner spiritual strength. 

The Jew of today must return to his faith. He must not 
only be a well informed Jew, but a believing Jew. The day is 
gone when it was smart for intelligent people to scoff at re- 
ligion. Our greatest scientists, men like Whitehead, Carrel, 
Gompton, Lewisohn, Sheila Kay Smith, T.V. Elliot, reflected in 
their researches and writings the bankrupt cy of materialism. 
They point to the need for faith. Mankind can save itself only 
by a renaissance of spirituality. 

Our children, too, must be taught to look upon their 
people^ not as a persecuted race, nor as offspring of an un- 
wanted people. We are unwanted only in periods when mankind 
kicks over the tracks of civilization and then turns back to 
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barbarism. They must be taught to under stand that they are the 
cli,ildren of a people that has a great spiritual heritage: that 
has made an eternal contrlbution to the human race- the Bible, 
religion, ethics. To this very day, the world regards with 
admiration our Jewish family life, our conception^of marriage 
and parenthood, our habits of sobriety, our passionate love 
f or learning^ our sensitiveness to social wrong, our regard 
for the sacredness of human personality, our emphasis on justice, 
peace and international mindedness. 

I am for the Jewish educatlon of our children that will 
help them to hold their heads up .with pride, walk with dlgnity, 
and face life courageously and splritually. But to transmit 
this precious heritage of four thousand years requires more 
than the one day a week school and a Jewishly denuded home. 

PALESTINE 

In the face of what is happening to our people in Germany, 
Poland, and Rumania, the Jews of America must Charge themselves 
with relieving the distress of their brethren in these lands of 
persecution. I saw it with my own eyes last summer. Its 
horror is indescribable. Intimately linked ipwith this cause 
is the task of building Palestine as a Jewish homeland. It is 
lypical of Jeinjish history that when darkness Covers one part of 
our World, the light of hope dawns in another. When one Jewish 
Center is destroyed, another horizon of hope comes Into view. 
When we were expelled from Spain, America was discovered. 
Palestine, despite the recent difficulties with the Arabs, is 
today that horizon of hope. Ours is the sacred privilege of 
making that hope realizable. There is something Messianic 
about these times in which we are living. There is an old 
legend that teils of a great cup in heaven into which all the 
tears shed by Jews on account of persecution fall. When this 
cup is filled to overflowing, then redemption will come. One 
part of the legend is already fulfilled. The cup of Jewish 
trouble is overflowing and now must come redemption. We are 
the chosen generation to who.® lot this sacred task has fallen. 
Let US be worthy of it. 

UNITY 

There is one further thing that we Jews in this country 
must achieve. We must bring order and unity out of the chaos 
that exists in our internal affairs. Only as a unified Com- 
munity will we be able to cope with anti-Semitisgi, and make 
our contribution to American culture. We want to be more than 
a mathematical addition to America' s population. We want to 
be a spiritual asset. 
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HOPE 

The present moraent is dark, but not hopeless. Our history 
has brought us manj trlals, but it has also taught us to be 
patieiit, to judge our present tragic Situation not in the light 
of the momentj but in the light of historical experiences, " and 
to bear in mind that "in history as in nature, it is always 
darkest before the dawn." I am told that in Cairo, Egypt, there 
is still an inscription written 585O years ago, which reads, 
"We have uprooted Israel. Their seed is no more." Yet, we 
are here, and those, who inscribed it, are covered by the sands 
of time. We are an Am Olam - an eternal people. 
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jRELIG.IQUS ASFECTS OF ECONOMIC LIFE 
Rabbi Max C. Currick 



When people discuss economic life today they refer main- 
ly to the so-called economic struggle. Economic disagreement 
used to be confined to limited areas in industry and was a 
contest between employers and employees for some particular 
advantage to one group or the other. The Situation has 
changed so much, however, that not only all industry is in- 
volved but also government itself. The forms ot economic 
life and of government are now in the balance. It is the 
dominant problem of our time and calls for our best thought 
and good will for its just Solution. In such troublous times 
we often hear it said that religion should remain in its own 
field; it is not competent to decide technical questions of 
industry and finance, and only loses prestige by mixing in 
the controversy. Eminent leaders of religious life and thought, 
like Dean Inge, hold that economic questions are not primarily 
ethical but intellectual and, therefore, the Church should 
take no part in partisan disputes. He applies this not only 
to polltics as such but also to industry, for he quotes with- 
out disapproval: "To mix religion and business is to spoil 
two good things." On the whole, however, it is fairer to 
the Dean to say that he distinguishes between what a religious 
person and the Church, as such, may or may not do. 

Another comment on this part of the subject needs to 
be made, perhaps somewhat gingerly, but it should not be 
omitted. Some objective commentators have held that the Church, 
in which they would include the Synagogue, is on the side of 
the Status quo because it is itself a vested interest. Its 
vast establishments require the financial support of the well- 
to-do. They are valuable and useful to society and must be 
naintained, even though many have to suffer poverty and in justice. 
The Church is more interested, they imply, in the economic 
aspects of religion than in the religious aspects of economics, 
We should not dismiss this criticism too lightly, for though 
religion' s social ethics cire usually described as revolutionary, 
the Church has been socially conservative. Religious people, 
therefore, should be most careful that their attitude, and that 
of their denominations, are motivated by the principle: '"The 
just shall live by his faith." In Judaism, it is a commonplace 
that religion is concerned with all life, personal and group. 
It is, of course, interested in other aspects than the ethical, 
but the ethical is the dominant. In fact, it is precisely in 
this that Judaism may be said to be different from other 
formulations of religion. 
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Ethlcs is of the essence of the faith. Even when we 
speak of monotheism, without any quallfying adjective, we are 
ca3.1ing attention to the moral nature of God. The uniqueness 
of .Israel 's One God. is not only in his unity^ but precisely, 
and for the first time in the history of religious thinking, 
in his ethical character which is man's ideal. There is no 
thought of God in Judaism without that of morality. There- 
fore Israel' s preoccupation is with the life of this world, 
with human relations, personal and group, social, political, 
and economic. Dr. Kohler says, "According to our stations we 
are all responsible for the social conditions which create 
poverty and crime, and it is our duty to establish such re- 
lations between the individual and the Community as will re~ 
move the causes of all the evils of society." 

Judaism' s concern is with man as. a spiritual being, and 
with those things which are consonant with his dignity as such. 
In the economic struggle which is not new but which seems only 
now to be frightening many hitherto complacent people, the 
exponents of economics, politics, finance, the representatives 
of capital and labor, of employer and employee, have had their 
try at composing the Situation and bringing in an era of greater 
good will. Each has approached the various problems under 
consideration from the viewpoint of his omd. respective interest. 
They have advanced the technical aspects of each problem and 
surely those aspects can not be ignored. If, however, ec.onomics, 
politics and finance have their valid contritoutions to make, 
religion has the most important one to add. For, however sound 
according to the tenets of cold economic science the methods 
used in industry may be, unless they accord with the moral re- 
quirements of religion they are still not permissible. Judaism 
holds that economic issues are primarily moral issues. All re- 
ligion must insist on this. Otherwise we shall have no defense 
agalnst the indictment: "Organized creeds seem, to the majority 
of men, to have had their trial with almost everything in their 
favor for so long a time that their failure to influenae even the 
surface of conduct of mankind places them out of court as a 
possible foundation for the religion of the future." 

Since the interest of religion is not in industry for 
itself or exclusively for its owners, but in all the men and 
women who are engaged in it, no need of an industry nor desire 
of its owners can outweigh the Claims of human beings to con- 
ditions of life and labor which will conserve and develop the 
spiritual character of their being. The economic interest is 
important and valid but it is subordinate to the moral. Assum- 
ing that industry is for the good of men, it defeats its own 
ends by injuring them. The sanctity of human personality, which 
must not be debased or crushed in the scramble for wealth and 
power, IS the primary consideration in Judaism. Even if the 
inexorable needs of modern, impersonal industry required the 
degradation of some human beings, it would not be sanctioned by 
morals. The fact is that they do not. There is enough eco- 
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nomlc knowledge to correct inost of our present induQtrlal 
malad jus tments, to end the strife between the classes, if 
knowledge alone were enough. James Harvey Robinson well says: 
"The effort to conquer life in the light of already existing 
intelllgence would in itself be perhaps as holy a task as any 
hitherto essayed by saint or martyr." 

This thought somewhat simplifies matters. The moralist 
need not be too diffident in approaching the problems of eco- 
nomic life. He need not be an expert economist or financier 
to attack needless abject poverty and human degradation. Arnos 
was not an economist nor a politician. We boast that we have 
the resources and the equipment to provide good food, shelter, 
and clothing for all. We have surpluses to destroy and must 
close our mills to prevent overproduction. Yet many suffer 
for want of the very things we destroy or refuse to make. 
Evidently, there is something wrong in our methods. Because 
the rights and requirements of employer'and employee, parties 
to an industrial contract, are involved, it does not follow 
that their affairs can be adjudicated fairly to the interests 
of both sides, if the legalistic and technical aspects are 
weighed and the human and moral are neglected. Nor is it a 
matter, as has bee^ said, of Judaism having a "genius for 
hating the rieh." Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment; 
thou shall not respect the person of the poor nor favor the 
person of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou judge 
thy neighbor." Whether it be a matter of collective bargain- 
ing for wages, hours, conditions of labor or any subject of 
controversy, let the economist, the financier and the in- 
dustrial manager add to their imperatives of efficiency, 
Profit, and stability that of justice and humane consideration, 
and the way to industrial peace will be measurably 
cleared, Employer and employee, the weak and the strong will 
be raised in the moral scale, and become partners in an enter- 
prize of human Service, 

In SO brief an address as this, one does not take up in 
detail the many current, vexatious political and economic 
questions of the day. I commend to you a careful and solemn 
consideration of the various statements on economic justice 
issued by the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Each one 
requires separate consideration. On each of them, or nearly 
every one, social minded people may differ, for the moral an- 
swer is sometimes no clearer than the technical. The dif- 
ferences of opinion within religious bodies, between laymen, 
and ministers, on these questions is notorious, and occasion- 
ally we observe entire denominations ranged against one an- 
other on such urgent matters of reform as the abolition of 
child labor and the modification of the industrial system. 
Nearly all agree, however, that with so much widespread 
poverty and growing discontent, with the increasing challenge 
of conventional legalistic ethics and of the exclusive rights 
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of ownership and management, social peace and good will cannot 
come until the needs of the masses are better provlded for and 
the satisfactionsof life are more equitably distributed. A 
few still regret that religious leaders are emphasizing ma- 
terial Instead of Spiritual values. They would have the dis- 
possessed of the earth cultivate the virtues of contentment, 
hiiinility^ and self-control and turn their thoughts to the 
better World to come. These are indeed virtues, but just now 
it is more important for the progress of society that those 
who have too much of the world's goods and power cultivate 
them, Their attitude is so far removed from the prophetic 
zeal for social justice that we need linger only long enough 
on it to remind them that social injustice and industrial op- 
pression crush the soul of the victira and deaden that of the 
oppressor. 

It is also true that serious people cannot very well 
assume a neutral position on these matters, It is a time for 
action. A determined minorlty, niotivated by callous selfish- 
ness or one goaded to desperation by hardship, can take, in- 
deed in some countries has taken, violent action as a short 
cut to Utopia, But that is only the answer of violence to ün~ 
heeding power. In our country, in which deraocracy is firmly 
rooted, we should hopefully take the way of counsel and Co- 
operation to greater industrial democracy and justice, Jews 
particularly should be, as Dr. Kaplan says, on the side of 
social idealism, for the only kind of world in which a minority 
is safe is one built on economic justice. 

What, then, is the duty of a religious person? First, he 
should strive to conduct his own affairs by the high principles 
of his faith. The rabbis say: "He who deals with steadfast 
honesty and faithfulness (emunah) wins the approval of man and 
they give hira the same approbation as if he had fulfilled the 
whole Torah." "Jerusalem wa destroyed because men of faith 
ceased to be." This is a demand for religious consistency in 
everyday practice. Occasionally we encounter an example of 
such consistency and make much of it. I like to refer to a 
group of manufacturers who had their establishments surveyed 
not for the usual purpose of determining whether these were 
efficiently conducted but rather to learn whether they them- 
selves were living up to their religious principles, the "inner 
light," in their relations to their employees, their clientele, 
their competitors, and the public. It is not an isolated in- 
stance of the activity of the social conscience and shows that 
we need not callously follow what "is done" and wait for the 
Messiah to moralize our daily transactions. While it is true 
that the public conscience raust be awakened, there is still, 
and always will be, a field for personal conscience. 
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A3 for public conscience, our present disquiet and dis- 
comf ort may be a sign of its painful emergencB into a higher 
State. Such emergence is never pleasant. It is like that of 
the awakening of conscience in a sraall child. The little 
despot whose every whim has been law suddenly becomes aware that 
its will is being blocked because there are other people in 
the scene. It is a most distressing period for the child and 
sets up a psychic disturbance which amounts to temporary in- 
sanity, The personality is split. Presently the little one 
begins to learn that by conceding a little, demanding less for 
itself, it can get along comfortably in the world. Soon, and it 
is but a Short step, it likes the new adjustment and becomes its 
streng advocate. Through that spiritual storm, conscience has 
evolved. The ups et personality is healed and a normal human 
being, able to get along vjith its fellow men, has emerged. 

In the present painful effort to improve the public con- 
science we all have our part. It is an error to hold, because 
we do not violate the law or the current Convention in business 
and industry, that our behavior is entirely ethical. The Stan- 
dard of personal and social ethics in Judaism requires, as has 
already be.en indicated, not only that one must conduct his own 
affairs on a high level of justice and consideration for his 
fellow men but he must also join with them to amend the wrongs 
of the social and industrial order, It was in connection with 
the social corruption of a Community, Sodom and Gomorrah, not of 
a person, that it was said of Abraham: "For I have known him to 
the end that he will coramand his children and his household 
after him, that they may keep the way of the Lord, to do righteous- 
ness and justice." When we speak of the kingdom of God we think 
of ourselves in mind as co-workers with God in bringing in the 
kingdom. We are hopeful enough to believe that some of the 
things which law and conscience permit today will be abandoned 
as wrong tomorrow. 

The awakening of public conscience is also not merely a 
parochial undertaking. It is not limited to one state or nation. 
The affairs of men are so interwoven that in justice and oppres- 
sion in one part of the world make themselves feit everywhere 
and hinder the moral development of the race. Instead of re- 
peating the stale platitudes of human brotherhood, it is neces- 
sary to apply the ethics of religion to international as well 
as national economy. No people of the civilized world lives 
in splendid Isolation. It deals and must deal with practically 
every other one and the way it deals with them determines in a 
large measure the well-being of others as well as its own. Na- 
tional rivalries and wars are not the inevitable consequences 
of human nature. Since they are largely economic in character 
and arise because nations deal stupidly and unjustly with each 
other, religion commande the exercise of a world conscience. 
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Justice exalts a nation's character and brings harmony 
In the World. It all goes back, therefore, to the reconstitu- 
tion of the so-called economic animal into his truer character 
of a Spiritual and moral being, a child of God. The state and 
the Community of states forming the civilized world can forsake 
the anarchy of ruthless economic competition and obey the law 
of God, the Father of all men. 
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JEWS IN AMERICA - JEWISH AMERICANS - AMERICAN JEWS - 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
Rabbi Leo M. Franklin 



There is a phrase in common use among a certain group of 
cur coreligionists which has never been sweet music to mj ears. 
It is the Hebrew term b'p;oluth , which literally translated 
signifies "in exile." It is used. by this group to describe what 
they hold to be the Status of the Jew in the Diaspora, if we 
may for a raoment think as they do, of all our people who live 
outside of Palestine under that fairly obsolete description. 
There was a time when the term was entirely legitimate. When " 
separated as they believed themselves to be from their God, 
whom they conceived as a mere tribal deity because they were 
expatriates from the land where the Temple of Jehovah stood, 
their Psalmist might well exclaim in never-to-be-forgotten 
Phrase: 

"By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, and yea, 
wept, when we remembered Zion, Upon the willows 
in the midst thereof we hung up our liarps. Por 
they that led us captive asked of us words of 
song, and our tormentors asked of us mirth: 'Sing 
to US one of the songs of Zion! ' How shall we 
sing the Lord's song Ina foreign land? If I 
forget thee 0, Jerusalem, let my rlght hand forget 
her cunning. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if I remember thee not; if I set not 
Jerusalem above my chiefest joy." 

Then in very truth they were b' goluth . Exiles and expatri- 
ates they were in much the sarae sense that Einstein and Peucht- 
wanger and Bruno Walter and hundreds of others of Germany's 
great sons have been raade such under the madness of the Hitler 
regime. And yet, even as compared with these men there is a 
fundamental difference to be noted. Political exiles they may 
indeed be, but who of them all is so f oolish as to believe that '' 
because the doors of his native country have been closed upon 
him, he is by that token also far out of the hearing of his God, 
Whose domain cannot be limited by the territorial bounds of any 
land? Or who of them all is so narrow and so dull to an under- 
Standing of the change that has come in our concept of deity 
as to believe that but one. soll is sacred to the God of Israel - 
and that anywhere eise and everywhere eise an altar erected in 
His name and to His honor is but a compromise against that day 
when all Israel shall return to its own land, and by that token 
to its own worship and its own God? 
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One ought to be very lucid in these days when there is 
such heated controversy over the Palestinian problem, as to 
his own Position. Mine I have made clear a hundred times. I 
put myseif on record years ago, when durlng my term as Presi- 
dent of the Central Conference of American Rabbis I wrote out 
a tentative platform, which the Zionist Organization of Anierica 
at its Buffalo meeting promptly laid on the table without con- 
sideration. And yet the program as outlined at that time was 
not far different from that under which the Jewish Agency is 
operating today, It contemplated the generous support of a 
movement to make Palestine a haven for those of our coreliglonists 
who were corapelled by persecution to seek new homes as well as 
for those who believed that by building in the Holy Land a 
cultural center, Judaism might again become the Instrument for 
disseminating the word of God among the peoples of the earth - 
and thus for continuing its God-appointed mission as a messenger 
of truth and righteousness and justice and human brotherhood 
among men. 

But two things were not contemplated in that program. It 
was not intended to imply that the Jew is a political entity 
destined to take his place in the Parliament of Nations and it 
did not for a moment consent to the Interpretation that all the 
Jews of the world, save that little handful who might be 
crowded into Palestine whether as refugees or as the pioneer 
builders of a new culture, based upon an age old inheritance, 
would be in the Position of exiles, intruders, and aliens in 
every other land on earth. During the decade and more since 
that program was set down, neither I, nor the colleagues who 
agreed with me then, have seen the slightest reason advanced by 
the protagonists of Jewish Nationalism to veer to right or left 
from our position. We do not consent to the implication of 
those of our brethren who, enjoying all the rights and Privileges' 
which American citizenship confers and demanding the protection 
of our country's flag, yet philosophically hold that we dwell 
here as strangers and sojourners with our eyes strained East- *• 
ward " not to the rising sun symbolic of the light of universal 
brotherhood to come -~ but to the only land in which they be~ ' 
lieve the sun shall shine for the Jew in the fullness of its 
brilliancy and splendor. 

We yield not an iota to anyone in our desire to see the 
land of the fathers built up as a center of spiritual Inspira- 
tion and so to restore to the Jew the fulfillraent of a task to 
which from the beginning he was destined. To that objective we 
are coramitted as strongly and as sincerely as anyone can be. 
We rejoice in the progress that has already been made in the 
resettlement of the land and in the fulfillraent of a hope that , . 
has burned in the hearts of many pious Jews for centuries. But 
because of that we need not and we will not be stampeded into 
the acceptance of a prograra and a philosophy which run counter 
to the best Jewish tradition and in particular to the prin- 
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ciples upon which Reform Judaism has been builded. We resent 
the Implication in any philosophy under which we ourselves be- 
come aliens in the land of our birth. That program may suffice 
for those of our friends who are no more than "Jews in America" 
- those who look upon this country as a temporary abiding place 
or as a sort of halfway Station on the journey to a true home- 
land. 

For my own part, I am not only a "Jew in America." How- 
ever I may revere the associations that Cluster around ancient 
Palestine^ it is at best the land of the fathers, the most ac- 
ceptable haven today for some of the refugees from lands of 
bitter oppression. But America is the land of our children and, 
pray God, it shall be the land to which our children^ s children 
through many generations shall give their undivided allegiance. 
Any other goal - any other hope - any other national philosophy 
automatically stamps us, as being of our own volition, just 
"Jews in America." 

We pass now from the "JeTnfs in America" to those who may 
be thought of as Jewish Americans. As the title implies, this 
group insists upon its American character, but it is an American- 
ism that is colored, or if you will, diluted -- I will not say 
tainted -- by the fact that they are also Jews. On the surface 
of things this Interpretation of the Jew 's place in the American 
scheme may seem to be not at all reprehensible. But since I am 
addressing myself with especial frankness tc my coreligionists, 
I want to look a bit more deeply into the connotation of these 
words. Who is this "Jewish American" that I condemn? Tersely 
stated, he is the Jew who uses his Jewish affiliation not as a 
goad to a higher life of the spirit, but as a lever with which 
to lift himself into a preferred place in the political and 
economic life of this great nation. 

He is what is sometiraes called the professional Jew, He 
sets himself up as a defender of Jewish rights in and out of 
season, His voice is heard in many public places crying for 
justice for the Jew, even when it has not been threatened. He 
is likely to talk long and loud about the Jewish vote which he 
Controls. He is the sort who organizes Jewish Republican or 
Democratic Clubs, whose allegiance he promises to political 
candidates in exchange for favors which in due time he will seek 
to collect. He holds that Jews should hold public Office -- 
from janitors to judgeships - in exact Proportion to their 
numbers in the general population irrespective of their fitness 
by character or training to fill the position. He attributes 
every failure of the Jew to make good to anti-Jewlsh prejudice, 
when as often as not it is due to the Individual's personal 
shortcomings. In many instances he has no Jewish af filiations, 
so far at least as the congregation and welfare activities are 
concerned, and in nine cases out of ten he is despised by the 
self-respecting Jews of his Community. 
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He is, in fact, as llttle Jew in spirit as he is American 
in sympathy. He uses the one to promote his self-interests in 
the other, His patriotism is hyphenatedj his religion is di- 
luted; his character is weak; his activities are wholly self- 
centered. Portunately, though one hears much of him, his numbers 
are comparatively few. His influenae, except upon the gullihle, 
is negligible. But he is persistent. The wise man -- Jew and 
non- Jew — will beware of him. He capitalizes Jewish persecu- 
tionj he seta up the Jew in the role of martyrj he finds pre- 
judice everywhere. Anti-Semitism is his theme song. 

Moreover he is a Chauvinist deep-dyed. He parades the 
achievements of the Jew, lauds his intellect and his morality 
and his social Vision beyond the possibility of even remote 
approach by others. He suffers from an inferiority complex and 
seeks compensation bystmtting his virtuos in the public eye 
like the kitten that has caught its first mouse. 

Nov/, what is particularly despicable about this attitude 
is that this Jewish American doesn't believe in his own doctrine, 
The bare fact is that deep down in his heart he believes the 
very opposite. He feels like the Jew in America of whom I have 
spoken, that he is in a group apart; that he 's not only unappre- 
ciated but despisedj that he is not welcome anywhere and so he 
pushes himself to front everywhere; he makes much noise to at- 
tract attention — with the result not that he is liked the 
better, but that he is disliked the more by persons of refined 
sensibilitles. His assertiveness is really the flimsy cloak ' 
of the apologist. Place him under the microscope and you will 
find him to be the self-pitying martyr, conscious of dcrfeat, 
and crying for recognition if not for mercy. He has nödignity; 
he has little self-respect; he is a detriment to his • co-religion- 
ists. The less he is in evidence, the better it will be for all 

of US. 

But now I come to the third and final category into which 
I have divided my subject -- the American Jew! The question will 
no doubt suggest itself to some as to whether this group and the 
one of which I have just spoken are not essentially the same -- 
or at least you may inquire: Is it less legitimate, or less 
logical to qualify our Americanism by our Jewishness, than it 
is to condition our Judaism by the fact that we are Citizens of 
America? 

This question presents no real difficulty. The fact is 
recognized that the Jew has always been adaptable to a con- 
stantly changing environment and that wherever he has been 
carried in his long career of wandering from land to land, the 
ßrm in vihi^i his faith has expressed itself has been determined 
in large pärt by the genius and the spirit of the group around 
him. Every tyro in the study of Jewish literature is familiär 
with the Rabbinic mandate dino d'malchuto dino , "the law of the 
land is law," This does not mean a weak and cowardly yielding 
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of principle to the pressure of a dominating raajority -- but 
It does Imply on the part of the Jevi the concept of a faith, 
eleastic enough to accommodate Itself to changing environment, 
but at the same time logical enough and reasonable enough and 
strong enough to survive such change no matter how radical it 
may be. 

That such has actually been the course that Jewish history 
has taken is perfectly piain to the objective observer of events. 
As even in Biblical days, as we learn from certain sections of 
the Scriptures, Chaldaic and not Hebrew was the sacred language 
for the Jew, since it was the vernacular of the land in which 
he lived, and as we learn from Talmudic sources that prayer is 
acceptable in the language that we understand best, it is ap- 
parent that always the Jew was ready to take on the color of 
his surroundings with no sense of loss whatsoever. Practically 
everyone knows that the Judaism of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jew -- or of the German and the East European Jew -- has its 
own distinctive flavor. Basically they are the same. But go 
to the Amsterdam synagogue, where the beadles strut about in 
their three-cornered hats, dangling their keys as St. Peter 
might have done, or go to the Great Synagogue in the Rue de la 
Victoire in Paris, and you will at once feel the influence of a 
Catholic milieu, not only in the nature of the ritual, but even 
in the very architecture of the synagogue. To a somewhat lesser 
degree, but still very definitely, you sense the spirit of the 
High Church in even the moderately conservative synagogues of 
the British Empire. 

I say all this not at all in apology, but only in explan- 
ation of the legitimacy of my description of the American Jew -- 
of that group traditionally represented by ray own Congregation' 
and by every truly Reform congregation in America, whose fealty 
to Jewish idealism has never wavered, but who know and are glad 
to know that we live in the Occident and not in the Orient and 
are, therefore, motivated in the expression of our religious 
hopes and Ideals not by the spirit of the East, but of the West. 

And for this there is no need for apology. We do not feel 
that because we are a numerical minority, that we are, there- 
fore, inferior to the majority, But neither do we feel that 
it is good taste or good manners, to flaunt our differences 
by defying the Conventions and the traditions of that majority 
when they are essentially consonant with our own age-old teach- 
ing and belief s. 

We American Jews do not suffer to the same extent as some.. 
others from an inferiority complex. Why should we? Do we play'^ 
so poor a part on the stage of modern life that we must be 
ashamed of it? Are we so llttle thrilled by the spirit of the 
land in which we live and which we love that we slink into some 
dark corner lest we betray our true identity? Can't we walk In 
dignity with head erect and face our fellow men without fear or 
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shame, not because we believe ourselves to be superior to 
others, but because we dare to share with them the worthwhile 
task of building a spiritual culture based on an age-long 
tradition in this young and Western World as well as elsewhere? 

As a Jew> I have no reason to bow my head or bend my 
knee in servility to any man. But here that is especially 
true, and It is not justifiable for any man to make the asser- 
tion, as a certain rabbi did recently, that here there is no 
opportunity for the Jew, not only to make a living, but to 
live a füll and consciously Jewish lifo. I deplore such State- 
ments no matter by whom they may be made, for the place that 
the American Jew has attained in the business and industrial, 
realm, in the arts and sciences, in all the learned professions 
and in government, belle the accuracy of the assertions and 
betray the prejudice and the partisanship of those who make 
them. I am becoming surfeited with such misrepresentative 
descriptlons of the American Jew and I mean, whenever the 
need arises, to correct them, Our Situation in the World is 
none too happy at its best. But the rank and file of America 's 
people are not our oppressors, but our friends. They must 
not be betrayed. 

And we ourselves, who believe that Western culture is 
not wholly decadent and who are moreover convinced that the 
Jew can make a worthwhile contribution to civilization by 
sharing in that culture, are determined not to be frustrated 
in our forward progress either by tirades of hate, or tears 
of martyrdom, or the promise of salvation from the East. We 
love our Torah and we love our flag. To both of them we shall 
be loyal, We hold that Judaism has not spoken its last word 
to a humantty that for the moment has sunk into the depths. 
But we hold also that our America shall help to lift it up. 
As American Jews — or if you like it better -- as Americans 
who are also Jews -- we shall do our part, as we can consistent- 
ly, to spread the Jewish doctrines of freedom and of faith, of 
justice and right dealing and humanity in these United States, 
destined by God to lead mankind to a spiritual and moral re- 
covery, out of which shall emerge a happier and a saner mankind. 

With his dying breath, old Amshell Rothschild is reported 
to have said that it must be the goal of the Jew, "to trade 
with dignity; to work with dignity; and to live with dignity. " 
Those words might well be the Inspiration of the American Jew. 
God give us the strength, the courage, the Vision, the wisdom, 
the faith to grasp their deeper implications. Amen. 
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HOW RELIGIOUS ARE YOU? 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof 



Last Easter in a faraous New York church the minister got 
up in the pulpit to deliver Ms sermon. The scene before him 
was most impressive. The bright spring sunlight came through' 
stained glass Windows and shone upon the Easter-clad worship- 
pers who filled the church. He looked over the vast congre- 
gation, smiled and said, "Merry Christmas." They were some- 
what shocked. But he continued, "Do not be surprised. I know 
it is Easter and I did not make a mistake. I am greeting you 
now because I shall not see you until next December." When I 
read that story I knew I was a comrade of that minister. I 
realized that he understood how a rabbl frequently feels on 
Yom Kippur when he sees many faces which he had half-forgotten 
since last Yom Kippur. The Situation is quite similar and the 
reaction is almost identical. 

Of course Jewry as a social group has its own specific 
Problem, It is subject to persecution and has additional re- 
sponsibilities which are different from those of gentile social 
groups. But Judaism as a religion has largely the same present- 
day experience as Christ ianity, Both inhabit the same civiliza- 
tion and both react to a new environment in a similar way. In 
times of peace, both Christianlty and Judaism work to strengthen 
the the bonds of international amity. In times of war, both 
voice patriotlsm. In times of economic depression, both in- 
tensify their preachments of social justice. In times of wild 
prosperity, both utter warning words of decency and self- 
discipline. Both are aware of similar obstacles in the path 
of their respective progress. 

That there are obstacles to religious progress in the modern 
World, no one can gainsay. To what extent have these modern 
obstacles hindered the advance of the spiritual traditions of 
mankind? A priest could ask the question of the people of his 
parish; a Protestant minister of the members of his church; a 
rabbi asks the same question of his congregation. Not addressing 
himself for the present to the especially spiritual people nor 
to the convinced atheists, biit he asks the average man: "What 
is your spiritual status? How really religious are you?" 



Our own religion has been particularly fortunate. In 
its formative years it was blessed with genius leadership. It 
had a great lawgiver, courageous prophets, sage scholars. These 
geniuses of the past created certain literature and certain 
institutlons and modes of religious expression which have be- 
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come classic in the Western world. These creations of Jewish 
religious genius of the past have been justly evaluated and 
honored by the rest of the world. Yet there is one creation 
of theirs which has been overlooked and which has been as ef- 
fective as all the others, namely, when the Temple on Mount 
Zion, the center of Jewish .worship, seemed doomed to destruction, 
the leaders of Judaism with brilliant originality transferred 
its dramatic ritual from the public Temple into every private 
home. The wine libation was made part of the Saturday and the 
holiday service. The incense of the Temple was made part of the 
Saturday night service until gradually all of the life of the 
average individual was converted into one unbroken religious 
pageant . 

That principle of turning life into a dramatic pageant, 
into a succession of observances, was to a certain degree 
.carried over into Christianity and became the Chief source 
of its strength. Whereas, in pagan religions people came to 
the Temple of their gods only on special occasions, in the 
Christian Church, as in the Synagogue, it became a regulär 
custom every week without Interruption to the end of life, to 
participate in religious ritual. In other words, they wrote 
religious observance onto the brain-cells of men and women, 
They made it immortal by making it a habit -- and you know the 
compulsive power of habitual action. 

It is to this old Jewish (and Christian) habit of ob- 
servance which the average man really refers when he says, "l 
am not . religious." What he means is, "l am not observant. 
The old unvarying discipline has relaxed for me. I have lost 
the habit of religious observance." He is quite right about it. 
Our grandparents came to the synagogue automatically, inevitably. 
It was part of their life. They could hardly change if they 
wanted to. It was an unbreakable habit for them. We come to 
the Temple spasraodically, The Situation has to be just right 
for US. It depend3>. .first of all, on how early we get up on 
Sunday morning; how late we retired on Saturday night; what the 
subject is; does it sound attractive enough to earn our "patron- 
age?" Then again the weather has to be good, but not too good. 
If it is too good we take a walk. If all the circumstances are 
just right we will come to the Temple. In other words, what 
was habitual to them has become occasional and accidental with 
most modern people. 

Ministers often grow indignant at this fact and advocate 
blue Sunday laws in order to leave people nothing eise to do but 
t o go to church. It is a useless Indignation. Blue Sunday 
laws do not bring people to church. Possibly a Blue Saturday 
might be more effective. If they went to bed earlier on Satur- 
day night --. But at all events ministers should understand 
that they are not dealing with human willfulness but with a 
social result. The modern social Situation has smashed the habit 
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of automatic religious observance. People have raoved from 
country to city.where they are unknown. People move from one 
City district to another. The old neighborhood spirit with 
settled customs are all lost in the nrelee öf modern life. Be- 
sides, the mood of the average man today is restless, tßnse, 
nervous. The prospect of a quiet hour listening to old his- 
toric words aeems dull and tarne to the jaded appetite of today. 
It i.s a pity. Precisely because modern man is so tense, so 
nervous, overworked by his work and by his play, for that very 
reason, if he could have retained the habit of Coming regularly 
into a restful auditorium and listening to calm thought, his 
nerves would untangle. He would be a healthier man and would 
live longer. But it is an old story that the things that are 
most precious in life are lost the most easily. The fact re- 
mains that the restless spirit of our changing age has destroyed 
the old habit of regulär religious observance. It is a pity. 
It is a fact. It must be faced. 



We must not mourn overmuch at the vanishing of old dis- 
ciplines. After all, this habit of observance inculcated by the 
founders of the Synagogue was only an Instrument. It was a 
means of safeguarding something precious. If that precious 
essence is still there, we may create new Instruments of its 
safety. All of the ritual, all of the Synagogue attendance 
which was so carefully built up in the lives of the Jewish people 
through many centuries, existed for this one aim: that at every 
moment of his life the Jew should be conscious of God. With 
every morsel of bread he took to his lips, with every bit of 
fruit that he handled, from dawn to night* man always was to live 
in the presence of the eternal. Thus the person with a narrowed 
horizon thought of infinite Space. Thus the individual who 
was weak drew strength from omnipotence; and that person whom 
life had soiled purified himself with the thought of the All 
Holy, Worship, the consciousness of God 's presence, was the 
central purpose for which these habit s were created. 

Our questioning therefore must reach a deoper level. We 
ask, with reference to this spiritual essence, with regard to 
your consciousness of the reality of the Divine and the meaning- 
fulness of worship, "How religious are you?" We receive many 
answers. Sorae of these answers are wordless, but none the less 
clear. Every rabbi observes certain people who attend Services 
every week but manage to come precisely on the instant when the 
prayer service is over and the sermon begins. Again, it is a 
mistake to be indignant at these particular latecomers. Their 
carefully timed arrival is a proclamation. It is an announce- 
ment to the rabbi that the worship means nothing to that "worship- 
per." He means to say: "The sermon, I concede, may interest 
me but the prayers have ceased to mean anything." 
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That person is saying something vital about himself and to 
a varying extent about everybody eise. There is no question of 
the fact that worship as a spiritual expression has grown weaker 
in the modern world. Again, this Situation is a product of 
modern life. Just as the restlessness of our age has destroyed 
old habits of observance, so the materialism and the determinism 
of our older science and philosophy have both made prayerfulness 
dlfficult. Portunately, the o^-d materialism of science is begin- 
ning to vanish and the old deterministic philosophy is weakening . 
But as long as they still are influential enough to create a 
mechanistic, materialistic, "hard-boiled" world-mood;, it is 
difficult to dream, to yearn, to hope, and to pray. 

Thus the spirit of prayer has certainly been weakened. 
Weakened, indeed, but not destroyed. It is impossible to de- 
stroy that aspiration. It is as old as man. It has outlasted 
many a materialistic age and will outlast this one. It is 
resident in the normal heart. It is normal for man to seek 
contact with that which is grander and noblee than himself. If 
the prayers mean little to us, it simply means that we have 
grown away frora the old vocabulary and we seek a new one for an 
aspiration which still lives in us. That is why we try to re- 
vise prayer books. That is why we crowd Synagogues on especially 
sacred days. We search for something which we can no longer 
express. We are like immigrants who once lived in a world where 
the language was known to us and now come to a new world in 
which the vocabulary is stränge. Our thoughts exist but we no 
longer can find words by which to communicate them. The melody 
still hums in our heart j we have forgotten the words only. 



As Judaiam expressed itself in a pageant of habitual ob- 
servance, to voice a worshipful aspiration, so also did it or- 
ganize itself into an Institution. The Synagogue is the Insti- 
tution of organized Judaism. Wtien, therefore, we investigate 
the religious status of the average Jew it is not sufficient 
to determine to what extent the habits of obseor'vance have been 
lost or the mood of worship has been weakened. We must also ask 
"What is your attitude to the Institution of organized Judaism, 
the Synagogue?" To that question you will get a quick answer, 
and when an answer is too quick it is generally automatic rather 
than intelligent. If you ask the average modern Jew about or- 
ganized religion, he will immediagely give the ansv/er which he 
has picked up from some radical writer, "l have my personal re- 
ligion. I do not believe in organized religon." Now what does 
he mean? How intelligent an answer it is. You believe in personal 
education. Yet you do not believe in organized education in the 
school System. You believe in law and order as a personal dis- 
cipline, yet you do not believe in law and order organized into 
a System of courts? If an idea is good, it is all the better if 
it organizes itself in order to be more effective. If you believe 
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in religion, you should rejoice in its effort to.unite the separ- 
ate aspirations of many people and make tliem meaningful in the 
World. 

But logical or not, people still say that they do not be- 
lieve in organized religion. Are they telling the truth about 
themselves? Does that really descrlbe their attitude? I call 
your attention to this phenomenon: Jewish people who do not 
themselves attend Services nevertheless support a synagogue. 
Jewish parents who themselves know little about Judaism want 
their children to go to a synagogue school in order- to be taught. 
Apparently the average man misunderstands his own attitude. He 
Claims that he believes in personal religion and disbelieves 
in organized religion. The very reverse is true. His personal 
religion is generalay weak, yet he helps make organized religion 
streng. That is an observable fact, a fortunate fact, 

No matter what phrases Jewish people habitually use about 
their own religion, their instinct is sounder than their words. 
No matter how the baroraeter of their personal belief may jump up 
or down, they know instinctively the Synagogue must be maintained. 
They are right, because the Synagogue preserves whatever little 
spirituality we still may have in any particular era. The Syna- 
gogue treasures up the rieh spirituality of more worshipful eras 
and dolos it out in times of famine. The Synagogue is the re- 
serve which makes the stream fairly steady in times of drought 
as well as in times of flood. As long as the Institution lives, 
the spirit will somehow be kept alive. 



It is therefore not too difficult to answer the question. 
"How religious are we?" We can say that the old powerful habits 
of observance have been largely destroyed by the restlessness of ' 
the modern age; that the spirit of worship has been weakened but 
it lives and seeks new expression; that the historic Institution 
still are streng and they will maintain and preserve the spirit 
of religious aspiration. 

In an age when the famlly is uncertain of Itself, when our 
economic system feels shaky, when traditional modes of government 
suddenly grow weak, it is easy to be depressed and despairing. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that religious leaders should 
sometimes feel as if they are fighting a losing battle. Yet 
deeper thought will reveal to them their essential strength. What 
if it is true that the old mechanical habit of observance is'gone? 
It simply means that people will not come to teraple or churches 
just out of habit. It now requires a message which is meaning- 
ful to bring them through the sacred portals. The death of the 
habit signifies merely that religion has ceased to be conventlonal 
and now has a chance to become creative. If the raood or worship 
has weakened and if the old phrases have somehow lost their 
raagic, then this age has the great opportunity of finding newer 
expression for the struggling spirit of man. 
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Our Problems are our opportunity. Our burdens are our 
challenge. The religious institutions stillintact, instinctive- 
ly maintained, have a task much grander than the task which 
faced religious institutions centuries ago. They live today 
in a confused World. People are groping about in the heavy 
fog of the changingworld-seasons. They are looking for guidance, 
searching for a path. Blessed be that religious tradition 
which shall kindle the guidlng light! 
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IS DEATH THE END? 
• Rabbi Samuel Hirshberg 

"If a man dies, ahall he live?" 

The Impression is a widely prevailing one that Judaism 
originally, and for a considerable period, was without any be- 
lief or teaching with regard to a continued life for man after 
deathj that the Old Testament quite as a whole lacks any 
definite or explicit statement of such belief or teaching; 
that it was practically not until Christianity, through the 
New Testament, propounded and expounded it that Judaism awoke 
to an appreciation of it and adopted it. into its doctrinal 
System. This Impression, it requires but little investigation 
or reflection to perceive, is entirely without foundation. 

It would indeed be extraordinary if ancient Israel, sole- 
ly and exceptionally of all peoples of a contemporaneous anti- 
quity, had no idea and entertained no hope of .a further existence 
for man beyond the grave, There has been no people of whatever 
stage of culture or absence of it in human, history, that shows 
that it could reconcile itself completely to the thought that 
death ended all for man. We observe them all, the more en- 
lightened and the less, the most savage and advanced of each 
period, even the earliestü, of which we have record, evincing 
by various rites and observ.ances the persisting idea, trust, 
belief, that man still survived in some form or manner, though 
death had laid him low and rendered him so cold, inert, and 
inanimate, We know how the ancient Egyptians treasured this 
idea, how it was the great central idea of their faith, how they 
built up their entire religion about it, how all the customs 
and ceremonies of one of the most elaborate of ritualistic cults 
the World has ever looked upon revolved around the unquestioned 
assurance of a personal immortality even as related to the body 
of the individual. It is incredible then that the Israelit es 
who dwelt among these Egyptians and came into close association 
with them, as they did with other people of a like antiquity and 
similar persuasions as to human destiny, should have known nothing 
of a belief in immortality until Christianity arose and taught 
it through the medium of the New Testament literature. 

We have direct testimony, in fact, to the contrary. There 
is not, to be sure, and for a reason I shall shortly relate, 
any super-abundance of passages indicative of a faith in im- 
mortality in the Old Testament. In truth, to be entirely candid, 
these passages are comparatively few and at quite Wide, inter- 
vals from each other in this literature. Yet the passages are 
abundant enough and frequent enough to demons träte that the be- 
lief in immortality had found welcome and acceptance in Israel 
long centuries before the New Testament was dreamed of . We 
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recall, for instance, the declaration of Isaiah (26, 19), "Thy 
dead shall live, my dead bodies shall arise. Awake and sing, 
ye thät dwell in the dust, for thy dew Is as the dew of light, 
and the earth shall bring to life the shades." We remind oiir- 
selves of the assurance of Daniel (12, 1-3), with its Suggestion 
of a belief in resurrection, a belief, too, not altogether 
absent from the passage of Isaiah just quoted, "At that time 
thy people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found 
written in the book. And many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everj.asting life, and some 
to reproaches and everlasting abhorrence. And they that are 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmamentj and they 
that turn the many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever." We remember too the expression of confident faith of Job, 
(19, 25-27), "But as for me, I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He will witness at the last upon the dustj and when 
after my skin this is destroyed, then without my flesh shall I 
see Godj Whom, I even I, shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another's." And side by side with this 
we place the utterance of strong conviction of one of the authors 
of Ecclesiastes (12, J.), and the Psalmist, (II8, 1?, 16, 10,11) 
"The dust returneth to the earth as it was, and the spirit re- 
turneth unto God who gave it." "l shall not die, but live, and 
declare the works of the Lord. For Thou wilt not abandon my 
soul to the nether-worldj neither wilt Thou suffer Thy. godly one 
to se© the pit. Thou wilt makest me to know the path of life. 
In Thy presence is fullness of joy, in Thy right hand bllss for 
evermore," We have, then, in these and other passages I might 
further at some length quote, positive testimony of the presence 
of the idea of immortality in Old Testament writings antedating 
those of the New Testament by several centuries. 

But these passages, as I have already noted, when the entire 
sum of them is counted, are relatively few and scattered, and for 
a very sound and wise reason, as it seems to me. Judalsm from 
its very inception has been a distinctively "practical," a dis- 
tinctively "worldly" religion, if you will. Wor does it find 
aught to its disparagement, aught for which it need justly to 
apologize, in being such. Rather does it frankly pride itself 
upon being a religion of this character. Its primary and Chief 
concern is with the affairs of this earth, the raatters of im- 
minent moment in this life. It is undisguisedly and unashamedly, 
if you choose so to describe it ~- a religion of the "earth 
earthy." It strongly plants itself upon the realities of man' 3 
nature, and the conditioning circumstances of his existence here 
and now as they obtain all about him. It does not berate, or 
affect to despise this life of earth. It does not weep and wail 
over it and bemoan it as a "vale of tears." It makes no pretense 
or suggesting or recommending that we sit supinely with folded 
hands, waitlng, praying for our release and removal hence and 
our admittance into a fairer life beyjond the skies . That there 
is such a life beyond the skies, it would not doubt; but in the 
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meantime, it instructs and urges, it is the life here on earth 
that should have the best and most careful attention of man. 
There is so much that can be done to improve the conditions of 
this life, to make this earth more pleasantly and comfortably 
tenantable for its human denizens. There are so many needs to 
be supplied, so many difficulties to be overcome, so many hard- 
ships to be relieved, so many wrongs to be righted. Around and 
all about, there are tasks clamoring to be done and promising 
life on so rauch easier and happier terms than it is now lived 
by man, To these tasks then, is it Judaism's appeal to each 
man that he apply his best skill and energies. "Thou canst do 
so much" -- it would remind him "to make this earth a paradise 
for thy fellow-beings it never has been: to transform this 
vale of tears into a possible vale of srailes and delights. Do 
thy utmost then to this end. Put the best of thy efforts and 
powers into this task. Nor neglect or delay it through any 
dream of a better life beyond. Such a dream mayest thou indeed 
rightly cherish, but for the present thy duty is with the life 
of the realities here and now. Make this life here, then, the 
better life. Build it out of the solid substance of reality 
while thou canst by labor q,nd aid of thine own, rather than wait 
for it to arise all prepared and ready-made in the Vision land 
of the f uture . " 

With this, the philosophy of Judaism from its earliest 
days, we can readily under stand why it has been so chary of 
its references to the f uture life. It is the life of the present, 
it so sagely has perceived, which needs man's constant regard 
and studious care. The life of the future may well be left in 
its own proper time to take care of its elf and to assume its due 
character of reality. 

And consistently with this philosophy, Judaism, at least 
Liberal Judaism, abstains from any attempt to prefigure, to 
describe, to dogmatize in any wise as to the nature and manner 
of this future life. Positing the belief that there is unquestion- 
ably such a life, when it comes to the question as to what it ia 
like, it frankly takes the agnostic poaitionj it unhesitatingly 
admits that it "does not know." It recognizes that the human 
being is here confronted wholly with mystery; wholly in the dark^ 
wholly in the realm of pure speculation. No one who has ever 
crossed the great divide has returned or, remaining there, has 
devised any sure and unmistakable mode of communication whereby . 
to afford us reliable and unimpeachable testimony as to the state 
and Order of the being of man there on the thither side of the 
grave. And until we have the indubitable testimony of such an 
authentic eye-witness, liberal Judaism prefers to stand by the 
honest admission that it "does not know" rather than to accept 
the futilities of any mere fancifiü.imaginings and idle guesses. 

But still though frankly without knowledge as to what the 
future life explicitly is like, it is not without its certainties 
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as to what it Is "not" like. And among these is the certainty 
that It does not have the character of the heaven and the hell 
as theologies popularly have conceived and pictured these. It 
feels sure that there is no such place anywhere, within the 
realms celestial or elsewhere, as the Mohammedan heaven wlth all 
its physlcal joys and satlsfactions promised as a reward to the 
faithful. It feels equally sure that there is no such place 
as the heaven of the Apostle, the New Jerusalem with its gates 
of pearl and streets of gold, and the redeemed of God therein 
seated on. thrones of ivory, voicing songs of perpetual Hallelujah 
to the Most High. It feels similarly sure that there is no 
such place, either in the bottommost depths of the subter- 
restrial regions or wherever eise, as the hell of the Apostle, 
'the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, " in- which the 
souls of the damned are plunged, consigned to eternal torture 
and agony. 

It Stands prepared to deny the reality of either a heaven 
or .a hell in any of the conventional acceptations of these terms, 
If either of the terms has any real significance. Liberal Judaism 
maintains. it is not as a definite place^ not as a distinctive. 
locality somewhere or anywhere," but rather simply as a "state 
of the soul." Heaven and hell^ if these have any meaning or 
reality at all, it holds are wholly within. Pleaven, it con- 
ceives, is that condition of the inner life entirely serene anä 
free from all sense of reproach: hell, that condition of the 
inner life in the thrall, the turmoil, and agony of an unresting 
sense of guilt and unsparing self-contempt . And such a heaven 
and hell, it furthermore conceives is not deferred to the future, 
to a post-terrestrial encounter and experience raerely. We gain 
admlttance to either not hereaf ter . • We gain admittance 
already here. We carry either with usnow. "We our- 

selves," as the Persian poet has it, "are our heaven and hell." 
We get into only so much of either in the future as we have 
first gotten into here, and the next moment after death we are 
precisely the same individual, with precisely the same conscious.- 
ness, the same content of inner life, of real selfhood, we were 
the last moment before death. Death spells not transf ormation 
bit continuation in all the fundamental realities of the spiritual 
identity of each individual. 

Occupying such ground as this, relative to this belief, 
it is scar cely' necessary to remark that Liberal Judaism. holds 
up the prospect of the future life neither as a promise nor as 
a threat to secure right conduct in man. It insists strictly 
upon the doct'rine of virtue as its own reward and vice as its 
own punishment. It believes in no man being bribed or coerced 
to do his duty by any appeal to the prudent calculating motives 
in him. It has little respect for a man who is honest and law- 
abiding simply because there are such functionaries in soclety 
as the policeman and the magistrate. It has just as little re- 
spect for the man who is good, who is impelled to be right eous. 
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by the hope on the one hand of the pearly gates of celestlal 
paradise which will swing open for him, or, of "the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone," that awaits to recelve him 
as it3 eternal victim. It accepts and gives its approval as 
the only true and right motive for moral action to that senti- 
ment as anciently enunciated by one of the Rabbis -- "Be ye not 
like servants who serve their Master for the sake of reward, but 
be ye like servants who serve their Master wholly regardless of, 
yea, as though there were no reward at all -- purely from a 
sense of duty. " 
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THE FUTURE QF PUR. JEWISH RELIGION 
Rabbi Harry H. Mayer 

At a aide entrance of the Strassburg Cathedral there 
stand two tall, stone Images, the one holding guard at the 
right, and the other at the left of the portals. The one of 
these matched queenly figures has a bandage carved around its 
eyes, and in its hand a staff; the staff has been broken, and 
we see a part of the slender stone wand fallen to the ground^ 
while a part of it, with a splintered end, is still grasped 
in the hand of the blindfolded figure. This symbolic statue 
with the broken staff in its hand, was chiselled by the medieval 
SGulptor, who wrought this decoration for the portals of the 
Cathedral of Strassburg> to represent the Jewish religion. In 
the symbolism of his artistry it portrays the conception 
prevalent in his time concerning Judaism. 

Has that conception ceased to exist? Are men not still 
of the opinion that Judaism is a blindfolded religion and the 
staff that it grasps broken; the glory of the Jewsin the past, 
the future holding out no promise for them, their obstinacy 
in tenacio\isly clinging to an ossified religion wondered at and 
regarded as a stubborn perverseness comparable only to a self- 
inflicted bandaging of the eyes; Judaism generally, if not 
generously, spoken of as a pathetic relic of bygone modes of 
thought and a bygone way of life? 

Are they right who maintain that the Jewish religion has 
outlived its value, its function, its missionj that the Jewish 
religion is, as represented by the weather-stained stone statue 
at the side entrance of the Cathedral of Strassburg, a religion 
of a blindfolded people who are leaning upon a staff that is 
shattered? 

To consider that question may well engage our attention 
at any time, but never more appropriately than at the present 
when the world is suffering from so much disorder, misery and 
confusion; when so many radically different remedies are proposed; 
when many would-be saviors of civilization have been able to 
hypnotize themselves and their credulous adherents with ringing 
assurances that the Lord is for them; when thousands have be- 
come skeptics and despair of any remedy at all; when force is 
exalted and liberty crushed out; when Wholesale slanders against 
the people and faith of Israel are taken for the unvarnished 
axiomatic truth. 

Judaism is acknowledged to have been in the past unlquely 
representr?/cive of the God idea. Henrich Heine was correct, ac- 
cording to the general consensus of opinion, when he said that 
the Jews were the Swiss Guard of monotheism. Although they 
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realized the Inadequacy of human thought and. speech to express 
God, they made use of inadequate terms rather than leave un- 
interpreted all that gives the highest value to llfe. They 
not only were but are the Swiss Guard of monotheism, and in 
spite of conspicuous instances to the contrary, the gallant 
exponents of intellectual and rellgious liberty. The teachings 
of Judaism concerning God are unique; the historic attitude of 
Judaism 'towards intellectual and religious liberty is no less 
unique. Are we justified in saying that the religio-cultural 
heritage of the Jewish life is fit to be the religious pattern 
of the future; that it is fitted to accelerate spiritual and 
social improvement; that the religious and intellectual liberty 
of which the Jews are the most ancientj the most consistent, 
and the most widely unified bhampions, is preferable to any 
other System of thought and conduct, and must ultimately prevail? 

We Jews have no heretics because, happily, we have no 
iron-clad formulas of belief; we have no hard and fast creed 
to provoke dissent, and therefore no dissenters. The tenets of 
the Jewish faith are few; it has no elaborate theology with 
fine shades of dogma and finer shades of doctrines. Our paucity 
of dogmas and of doctrines does not prove a barrenness and a 
poverty of our religious thinking. It is a sign of the contraryj 
it is a treasure of inexhaustible value j it is a safeguard 
against our becoming a group limited to a specific economic 
or political program; it is a guarantee for our having but one 
objective, the unregimented, füll development of human person- 
ality. 

If the Jews belong to a denomination that lacked spiritual 
vigor, then the taunts of our critlcs that Judaism is bankrupt, 
starved, stunted^ and disabled, might have some foundation. But, 
when we say that the extremely simple doctrines and dogmas of 
Judaism are comprehensive enough to answer the needs of the 
future, that they will satisfy the very real wants of the soul 
of modern man, we are most fortunately situated because we are 
under no compulsion to apologize for anything that conflicts with 
science and reason, such as plenary ifispiration, such as one 
man, and none other, who was very God. of God, such as the teach- 
ing of total depravity, such as the teaching of salvation by 
faith Instead of by works. The Apostle Paul, founder of the 
Christian theological system, emphasizes salvation by faith as 
one of his points of departure from Judaism. He makes an in- 
tentional contrast between the Mosaic Law and the gospel when 
he says that salvation is not by works, but salvation is ex- 
clusively a consequence of faith. Paul puts that clearly; he 
enunciates this principle in language that should not be mis- 
understoodj he declares the philosophical basis of his theology 
to rest upon the pivotal assumption that there is no great merit 
in doing what is right,but there is great merit in believing 
that which is rightj that a man who attaches value to deeds in- 
stead of creed, will find ultimately that his deed.s fall short 
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of perf ection, and only by accepting a perfect faith can the 
shortcomings of man's imperfect deeds be atoned for; that 
strive as we may, we cannot reach perfection by our acts, but 
we can reach perfection only by accepting without question 
the perfect faith that is given to us. 

The illogicalness of this posltion, the impracticability 
of this teaching has been demonstrated times without number in 
the coiirse of history. The Mosaic Law enjoins holinessj it 
demanded a life of service devoted to the welfare of man and 
leaves to the mercy of God the fate of the immortal soul. The 
practical common sense of the average modern man or woman re- 
jects the doctrine of Paul, and the tests of conduct as the 
only reasonable test has tactily become a recognized principle 
of raost of the liberal religions today. 

What is not infrequently the result of this traditional 
Position of Pauline Chris tianity with regard to salvation by 
faith? What is not infrequently done with regard to the creed 
in which you must believe in order to be saved? A certain 
applicant for admission into one of the liberal, modern churches 
applied for a card for membership, and when he said that he 
could not accept the creed in its totality, the answer was given 
that the creed does not mean what it seems to mean, that it is 
not necessary to accept the creed in its totality, that the 
creed is retained only as a milestone of the past, and is not 
obligatory, and does not require mental consent for the applicant 
to be admitted into membership. 

That kind of liberalism is subversive of honesty and 
sincerity. We Jews can be liberal because we need not explain 
\ a creed that has been fastened upon us. We can be liberal 
to the utmost because we are not burdened with the incubus of 
a series of articles of faith that must be acquiesced in as a 
condition upon which depends our eternal salvation. Our Judaj.sm 
is not a cumbersome body of doctrine but an old-new ethical 
Statement of the way of life. If there is anything that can 
educate and elevate humanity, that can revolutionize the world, 
it is this. 

There are broadminded modern thinkers who teil us that 
when they use philosophy to understand religion they reach the 
conclusion that theologies are raany but religion is one; that 
the unity of different sects is the essential thing, while the 
diversity that exists between them is accidental. The followers 
of these thinkers often carry this idea to such an extreme 
that they repeat to us that, after all, it makes no difference 
to what denominational church fealty may be acknowledged; there 
is such practical unanimity that the difference may be dismissed 
with a wave of the hand or a shrug of the Shoulders. Such a 
stand cheapens religion, and ignores the vital importance of 
being a loyal member of a religious unit in order to be a more 
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effectively kindly member of the whole fellowship of man - one 
who Shows a tolerance that is not mere toleratlon, not a mere 
insensitivity, or a disillusioned belief in the everlasting 
f Utility of argument. 

There is no religion in the civilized world today worth 
mentioning for broadness and sanity that is not directly or in- 
directly derived from the Jewish religion. Christianity and 
Moharnmedanism are historically and spiritually, unmistakeably 
and admittedly indebted to Judaism. Whatever is permanent in 
them, whatever appeals most strongly to universalism in them is 
a heritage from the Jews. When Matthew Arnold defines God and 
religion, when Kant lays down his religious philosophical system, 
when other modern leaders of science and philosophy preach their 
doctrines, they are consistently harking back to the conceiitSj 
the intuitions of the ancient prophets of Israel. Not all of 
them are aware of this, but some of them are. Thomas Huxley, 
the great scientist, was aware of it. He had no blas towards 
Judaism; he had no partiality towards the Jewish people, and yet 
when he was tempted to explain in a brief Statement his re- 
ligion, he declared the only religion that appealed to him was 
that of the Hebrew prophets. It is for us who are thoroughly 
familiär with the flexibility, the elasticity, and the strength 
of the rationaj., social, and religious basic teachings of the 
Hebrew Prophets, who have not had our comprehension of their 
fundamentally sound doctrine per^ferted by an admixture of pagan 
materialism, to emphasize what Huxley has said, and fearlessly 
to äff irm to the whole world- that the time is bound to come when 
the religion of the world will be essentially the elevated, 
rational idealism of the Hebrew prophets. 

Professor Schechter in one of his famous essays has said 
that the Jews are ineradicably a protesting people. Certainly 
their historic role has been to protest. They are hated so much 
perhaps because they are symbolical of protest. They are against 
the prevalent intolerance and selfishness of our day; they are 
living martyred witnesses of the fact, so unpalatable to the 
vast majority, that moral force is a greater power than physical 
force. They were against the Baal worship when their Chief 
mission was to protest against the excesses that were a part of 
the worship of Baal, Later their Chief mission was to protest 
against the paganism that had amalgamated with Christianity, and 
which Paul had grafted upon its Jewish teachings, and protesting 
thus they found themselves only with the French Revolution 
on the verge of being no longer in the attitude of incorrigibly 
idealistic protestors. But the idealism of the French Revolution 
flashed forth brilliantly only for a brief space. The French 
Revolution with its principles of religious tolerance failed to 
strike root; its rejection of the supernatural and the mythical 
has not prevailed. The Jews are still perforce in the position 
of a protesting people. How can fault be reasonably found with 
them if they are firm in their protest against what they believe 
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to be credullty and superstition and narrowness and intolerance 
and selfishness and fanaticlsm and bigotry? How can the world 
reasonably expect them to advocate or countenance raarriage 
between Jews and unproselyted gentiles, when tlie off spring of 
such unlons tend, as is well known, to gravitate back into the 
mass and the little band of protestors would, to that extent, 
be weakened and soon extinguished. Who can, in all fairness 
find fault wlth the Jews for maintaining their group individual- 
ity if the protest of which we are the spokesmen means anything 
to US except mere words, an empty babbling, a strident henny- 
penny ballyhoo? 

The faithful Jews feel they must keep up their tradition-- 
ary separateness by refusing to countenance inter-marriage 
that their group existence may be iramunized thus against one 
of the most Insidious and powerful of disintegrating forces. 
They are not narrow in their attitude on this question; they are 
not, in the obnoxiöus sense of the term, tribal, they are not, 
in the obnoxiöus sense of the term clannish. They are merely 
prudent in persisting in Opposition to inter-marriage in a time 
like ours, when civilization, more than ever, is a throbbing 
drama of a world in suspense. Even in Biblical times Judaism 
was showing indications of being a universalistic religion. 
When Ezekiel speaks of the division of the land in the eternal 
Commonwealth that will be built up upon the ruins of the ancient 
Israelitish Commonwealth, he assigns to the Gentile, to the 
stranger, a place in the heritage of Israel; and when the prophet 
Isaiah spoke of the great alliance, of a world union, he in- 
cluded in it Egypt and Babylon as well as Israel. The prophet 
Jonah is sent as an ambassador of God to a heathen people, who 
are the object of divine solicitude, no less than the Jewsj 
and Ruth, though a Moabite woman and not a Jewess, is depicted 
as a model of womanly virtuos. 

In the same spirit, the Rabbis taught that the righteous of 
all nations shall participate in the bliss of the world to come; 
and when the Jewish sages of early days asked,_why does the 
Scripture in its first portion speak of the generations of man 
instead of the generations of Israel, they showed their tolerance, 
their lack of all narrowing fanatlcism, and said in answer to the 
query, "The Bible speaks of the generations of man instead of 
the generations of Israel to prove that all men are one family." 
And again, in the solemn service of our holy Day of Atonement 
there is an ancient prayer which recites, "Attah hibdalta enosh, " 
"Thou hast, Lord, distinguished the human race with divine 
faculties and deemest them worthy to worship before Thee." In 
medieval times it was not the rabbis that interdicted mix 
marrlage with the penalty of capital punishment exacted for it, 
but it was^T^ristian kings and Christian ecclesiastics that de- 
clared thax marriage between Jew and Gentile should be punished 
by death. The Jews may deplore inter-marriage, but the tribalism 
imputed to them never burned to such a fierce heat that it would 
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Visit the penalty of death on those who ventured to cross the 
dlviding line and to beoome araalgamated with the general mass 
by inter-marriage. 

Judaism has all the elements of a universal world-religion. 
The first of these elements is emancipatlon from the bürden of 
a cumbersotne creed. The second of these elements is broad- 
mindedness that has no bounds set to It by a belief in the mlracu- 
lous and the supernatural, broadmindedness that is streng as 
well as Wide, that imposes no veto upon free thought, but en- 
courages independent thinking, yet inslsts upon a firm and un- 
comprising adherence to truth as measured by the testing-rod 
of reason. The third of these elements, which is a product 
of the other two, is adaptability to changing conditions con- 
joined with a profound sense of personal duty, historic respon- 
sibillty, divine Providence in shaping the final triumph of Right. 
The fourth of these elements is its unexcelled capacity to smooth 
the rough way of life, to encourage the despondent, to comfort 
the bereaved. 

With these tenets, Judaism can face the future with optimism 
and confidence. Nene of the fold of Israel is required to be- 
lieve anything that is contrary to the legitimate demands of 
modern thought. Our supreme ambition is to be soldiers of truth. 
We hall the light from whatever quarter it may come. On the 
afternoon of our solemn Day of Atonement we pray that the gates 
which hem us in on earth dividing us from our fellow-men, as well 
as the gates on high which shut unrepentant souls out from God, 
may burst asunder, that a new era of spiritual unity may speedily 
arrlve. May that prayer constantly be our most devout wish, 
may it be the expression of our most pious desires. Would that 
all men had that impassioned love for one God which has for its 
corollary'an impassioned love for humanity and a passionate 
hatred of evil! Would that all men might agree that unity of 
spirit is better than theological uniformity! Would that all 
might bear with each, not ignoring differences of opinion or sup- 
pressing them but dealing with them kindly and tolerantly! That 
undoutatedly will come to pass. The gates that are locked to 
the detriment of men will be battered down. Spiritual unity will 
be enthroned and crowned. "This I know, that God is for me," 
undeniably warranted by the experience of the psalmist of old, 
may surely be spoken with equal conviction and authority by the 
people of Israel today, and, under God 's providence, be accepted 
as true of Israel in the tribunal of future historic certitudes. 

If Judaism must disappear from the face of the earth, let 
it be with her colors flying, her last soul-pulsation her füllest 
strengest. We can and will command respect for our opinions and 
belief s by making sacrifices for them, by thinking and acting albng 
the great spiritual lines of our Jewish cultural tradition. There 
is nothing that has ever happened, there is nothing that is happen- 
ing now, that can shake our settled and tested conviction that the 
Lord, the God of truth and righteousness is for us. 
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THE NEED FQR PRAYER 
Rabbi Israel Mattuck 

In deacribing the attitude of the ungodly, the author of 
Job ascribes to them the question: What is the Almighty that 
we should serve Hirn, and what profit should we have if we pray 
unto Him? The second part of the question is asked in our day 
also by some who believe in God. Though they believe in Him, 
they feel ordinarily no desire or Impulse to pray to Him. 

It does not answer their question to insist on prayer 
as a duty. It is true that it is the duty of man to worship 
God. But unless prayer is more than a task, it must fall far 
Short of its füll value. It requires spontaneity. The Rabbis 
indicated this necessary condition for true prayer when one of 
them said: "Make your study a fixture"; and another, "Do not 
make your prayer a fixture." The essence of prayer is not a 
sense of duty, but a sense of devotion. If prayer is a duty, 
its Performance must be impelled by devotion, and must rise to 
devotion, It must be an act that surges up from man's inner 
life, not imposed on him from without. It must respond not 
to a commandment, but to a need. And then it fills and exalts 
the splrit, 

The need which impels to prayer is one that is inherent 
in the rellgious attitude. Prayer belongs only to religion. 
All other aspects of religion have also been claimed for some 
other department of human thought and life. Philosophy Claims 
to explain the universe; ethics and psychology Claim to give 
directions for human conduct, Art, music, and poetry give an 
experience in some ways akin to prayer. None but religion has 
a place for prayer. It is possible only for religion, and in 
it religion expresses and fulfills itself. Only faith can 
pray, and prayer must come from faith, or eise it is not prayer 
but superstition. And faith must pray, or eise it is not faith 
but only belief. The need for prayer issues from the depths 
of the religious consciousness. They who have faith in God 
must feel the desire and the need to bind themselves to Him, 
to experience Him in their lives. 

If I believe that there are people on Mars, the belief 
has no significance or value for me; it is merely an intellectual 
adraission of their existence. If the belief in God is merely 
of this kind, it lacks effective significance, it does not lead 
to prayer. But "I believe in God" must mean not only that I 
believe God exists, but also that I can take Him into my life. 
Prayer is possible only for such a belief; but such a belief 
must create the feeling of need for prayer. 
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Why, then, do some who believe in God find theniselves un~ 
able to pray? The difficulty ;Lie3 partly in a misconception 
of prayer. It has most often been taken to mean asking God to 
give US, or to do for us, some thing we want . Such prayer 
presents a great difficulty to modern thought. If prayer means 
asking God to do things for us with the expectation that in 
some special and mysterious way He will, it is attractive for 
some people and impossible for others . litfhen the working of 
God in the universe is conceived in terms of law and his re- 
lation to man in the same way, it is difficult to believe that 
there is any use in asking Hirn for rain to come down, or for 
the sun to shine. The rain comes and the sun shines as the 
result of a long chain of causes, and God works not only in the • 
Coming down of the rain, but in all the causes that lead up to 
it. Can I believe that in response to man 's Petition, the 
course of nature tomorrow will be varied in the slightest, that 
what will happen if I do pray will be different from what will 
happen if I do not pray? Such a conception of prayer gives it 
much too limited a function, and distorts, I believe, its es- 
sential character. 

Let US, however, get away from the idea that prayer means 
primarily petition, and we shall find not only the possibility 
of prayer, but the need of it. Pundamentally, prayer means the 
conscious effort to establish contact with God. It means getting 
into touch with Hirn. It can be illustrated by figures and 
analogies from the working of electricity. By prayer man connects 
himself with God, and so fills himself with God. The definition 
is not new, Prayer always was communion with God, but the natural 
selfishness in man reduced it to communion that brings profit. 
It is, however, primarily> an act in which the worshipper realizes 
the presence of God, or tries to realize it. That is why our 
Services contain'' prayers of praise. In prayer we either feel 
God's presence by putting ourselVes in His Company; or we want to 
feel His presence and are making the effort to take hold of Him. 

The reason for prayer is, therefore, prayer itself. It 
brings man to God and God to man. It is the effort of the human 
Personality to realize to the utmost its individual relation 
with God. It is an act of surrender to God. But by giving our- 
selves to God, we appropriate Him. By prayer, we attach our- 
selves to God, so that we are lost in Him and He fills us. And, 
therefore, the face of Moses shone when he descended from the 
mountain. 

The question about the use of prayer and its efficacy does 
not arise for this conception of prayer. Its value lies in that 
it need have no use. Its significance lies not in what it can do, 
but in what it is. Some things have their significance in their 
use, others in themselves. A hammer has use, a fine painting 
value, What use has a Rembrandt painting or a Beethoven symphony? 
None, but they have the value of beauty. A man must learn to 
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perceive thelr beauty to find thelr valuej when he appreciates 
their beauty, they give hlm the joy of beauty, the joy of see- 
ing life at its best, or in its profoundest moods. Prayer is 
the joy of feeling God. It gives the experlence of the eternal. 
Prom our sense of relation wlth God we draw a feeling of the 
capacity for the experience and a deep desire for it. We cannot 
speak of a need for prayer among those who do not believe in God. 
They need much more. Those, however, who believe in God raust 
always feel the need for prayer, and, at times, with a deep, 
or even poignant, urgency. Por only prayer can give them the 
feeling of intimate relation with God, which is faith's supreme 
desire. 

It is an experience which nothing eise can give. There 
are no Substitutes for prayer. It is capable of taking many 
forms. Muslc, art, and poetry can be its language. None of 
them, however, can, by itself, be prayer, but prayer can use 
them for the effort to establish a relation with God. When con~ 
sciously directed toward God, if can fill the spirit of man 
with the sense of His presence. 

Though the value of prayer, and, therefore, the reason 
for it, is i'n itself, it has a pbwer that extends over life. 
It satisfies permanent needs in human nature. Life makes many 
and urgent demands. The business of living sometimes threatens 
to enslave us, the business man becomes a slave to his business, 
the professional man to his profession, the laborer to his work, 
and all of us alike to the multitude of things that have their 
necessary place in our existence. We are constantly in danger 
of losing life in mere living. By prayer we can maintain our 
hold on it . 

There is in all men a need for peace. Sometimes it is 
roused by the worries, anxieties, dissatisfactions, and troubles 
which none can avoid. In the exaltation which prayer gives we 
can rise above them, and find a peace in which they are not re- 
moved nor suppressed, but quieted in the arms of the spirit. 
But the. need for peace arises not only from disturbing circum- 
stances. It belongs to the life of the human spirit, which, 
when most aware of itself, feels a deep restlessness. Life is 
never complete, never completely satisfying. Because of its 
Visions, it cannot rest in actualities. Life calls for fulfill- 
ment, which it can never find in itself. The humbleat and the 
greatest among men cannot escape a sense of frustratlon; it is 
the price we pay for our humanity which, because of its great- 
ness, beholds visions, but because of its weakness, cannot fully 
achieve them. In prayer the Vision and the realization become 
one, and the spirit experiences, though it is only for a moment, 
the fullness of its life. 

It is an experience which increases man's power to live, 
The magnitude and inexorability of the f orces which play on his 
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life would crush him if he did not rise above them. Life re- 
quires courage to fight against the evil in ourselves and the 
universe and to establish the good in ourselves and the universe, 
Sometlmes the evil seems so great and out strength so small 
that we are threatened with despair. Faith, by linking man to 
the eternal^ to the infinite life of the universe, makes it 
possible for hlm to draw on a strength greater than his own. 
Prayer is the act by which he draws on that strength; especial- 
ly, when he most needs it because of a bürden he has to bear, 
a difficulty to overcome, a trial or tribulation to pass through. 
By open.lng the soul to the influenae of God, it gives hlm the 
strength he needs. 

It also gives him the guidance he needs. It opens the 
mind to the Illumination of God. .The prophets made their whole 
life an act of prayer - so they receive the Inspiration of God. 
Our humbler minds, standing much, below the heights on which 
they stood, receiving för the most part only a reflected Illumin- 
ation, may now and then, by climbing a lit;tle higher, catch a 
glimpse of the direct light. Through prayer, man can receive 
the guidance of God to strengthen his hold on truth, goodness, 
righteousness, and purity, which are the laws for man emanating 
from the nature of God. 

All these needs in our humanity, prayer satisfies because 
of what it is. By absorbing man in a larger life, it engulfs 
the travail and turmoil of his ordinary life in a large and pro- 
found peace; by revealing to man the larger life, it stimulates 
in him the aspiration for goodness in thought and conductj by 
giving the largest experience of God possible for him, it en- 
larges his strength; above all, he flnds in it an escape from 
frustration tp f ulf illment . God is the larger life, He is the 
universal life. In Him, man finds the f ulf illment of his own 
life, which brings him peace and, at the same time, strength to 
work for a better life. From God man draws a knowledge of truth, 
goodness, and beauty and the Impulse to work for them. 

The need for prayer, therefore, issues out of man's strength 
and weakness. The desire for communion with God and the capacity 
for it belong to his greatness. He possesses them because he is 
divine, because he is but little lower than the angels. If he 
were not godlike, he would not feel the desire for communion with 
God, nor would he be able to reallze it. Prayer is, moreover, 
the exercise which the spirit of man feels the need of, because 
of its strength. It is the activity of the spirit. And the 
spirit, like the body, needs activity to maintain its good health 
and highest efficiency. 

It satisfies also needs that arise from the weakness of man. 
It issues from his sense of dependence. His life depends on 
forces he cannot control. In prayer this sense of dependence ex- 
presses itself in such a way that weakness is transmuted into 
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strength. It is our weakness that often drives us to seek God, 
but having attached our lives to Him we draw strength from the 
attachment, 

Beoause, therefore, of what prayer is, it re-acts with a 
great force on the human spirit, exalting, guiding, impelling, 
strengthening and stilling it. , We cannot believe that prayer 
will change God, but we can believe that prayer will change us. 
It carniot affect God 's way in the universe, but it can affect 
God ' s way in us . 

, There are some who believe that it can produce physical 
healing. Mithin limits, it probably can. The objection to 
the healing cults is not to their theory, which says that prayer 
can heal, but to their practice?, which makes of prayer altogether 
a means of healing. There is also the objection that they exag- 
gerate the power of prayer; but that is not so serious as the 
other, To reduce religion to a way of healing diseases destroys 
religion, Jews have known of faith healing for many centuries. 
And the traditional Jewish daily service contains a prayer for 
healing which concludes with "Blessed art thou, Lord, our God, 
King of the Universe, Who art a true and faithful physician," 
To associate healing with religion is therefore nothing new for 
Jews. But to make healing a test and evidence of religion, to 
make healing a primary aim of religion - these are anti- Jewish 
because they make the spirit a servant of the body. 

The working of the human spirit and its influences are 
still unknown. Though science has learnt and taught much about 
the universe, it has learnt little about man himself . It knows 
the ways of the stars, but it does not know the way of a m^ind; 
it can f oretell what the sun will do a thousand thousand years 
hence, it cannot foretell what the spirit of man will do ten 
minutes hence. Until we know more about man, we cannot have 
definite knowledge about the effect of prayer. But about the 
meaning of prayer, we need no evidence but that which the saints 
and prophets have supplied us - it is the opening of the heart 
and mind Godwards. And somehow He fills the open heart and mind 
with Himself. Why pray? Because prayer brings men to God and 
fills men with God. It gives, therefore, joy and peace, en- 
lightenment and strength, guidance and power, and, above all, 
the satisfaction of the yearning of life's fulfillment in an 
experience of eternity. 
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THE WORLD yS GREATEST NEED 
Rabbi Abram Hirschberg 

We are living in the most amazing epoch in the history of 
the World. No other era has witnessed the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the twentieth Century. Never has the world seen any- 
thing to equal the marvels of this day of ingenious invention 
and scientific discovery. Our Indomitable energy and enter- 
prise, our industrial skill and artistic genlus have reached 
a height never before attained by man. We have made a tremen- 
doua advance in almost every field of human endeavor that the 
achievements of other days seem trivial and insignificant by 
comparison. The glories of ancient Rome and classic Greece 
are dwarfed by the roraahtic and epic greatness of our own titan 
civilization. And, yet, preeminent and beyond dispute though 
the record of our progress may be, there is still one gloried 
achievement of the by-gone days that has lostnone of its 
original and brilliant lustre. There is one sublime masterpiece 
wrought in the laboratory of antiquity that still Stands out 
incomparably supreme as the crowning gift of all the ages, as 
mankind's greatest possession and treasure. 

The masterpiece to which I refer is the Jewish Bible. 
If I were asked what one thing had contributed most to human 
welfare, I would point unhesitatingly to this inspired book, 
despite the fact that there are many who dispute this aseertion 
and who honestly, but mistakingly, believe that, instead of a' 
blessing, it has been the greatest foe of mankind and the greatest 
detriment to the cause of liberal, progressive, and enlightened 
thinking. I am fully aware of the cynical attitude of self- 
styled intellectuals, who ridicule it as a textbook of history, 
science, or philosophy. I know that there are more authentic 
and authoritative treatises on the history of the universe and 
the origin of man. I am not foolish enough to argue for its 
Divine authorship or plead, as do some of our fundamental! st 
friends, for its unquestioning acceptance as the Word of God. 
I realize that there are many discrepancies and inaccuracies 
in it and I look upon it as a distinctly human document; but it 
is this very human and humane quality that commends it so high- 
ly. I know of no other book, be it the immortal work of a 
Shakespeare, a Dante, or a Milton, to which I would rather go 
than this noble record of a people's soul, its unceasing, un- 
yielding, uncompromislng seeking and reaching out for the 
divine. Were we to read this book with a calm, dispassionate, 
and open mind, dismissing all our prejudices or predilections, 
approaching it neither with the hypercritical attitude of the 
scoffing critic nor with the idolatrous infatuation of the 
blind devot ee, I am sure that we would find in it those qualities 
which give to it its commanding position amongst all the clas- 
sics of literature, I am sure that we would soon discover that. 
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tkough ancient, it is not antiquated, that though very old, it 
is yet very new and modern wlth a powerful message for thls 
twentieth Century. 

We need but consult any page for definite proof of this 
assertion. I could spend an hour merely quotlng passages, 
chosen at random, containing aome of the sublimest thoughts 
that ever dawned upon the mind of man, shot throut.:;h and through 
with the loftiest passion for justice and righteoL.sness . Let 
me ask your indulgence for a few moments as I call to the 
witness stand some of these volces from the dlstant past which, 
though long since silenced, still speak their compelling messages, 

Let me ask you to listen to the flaming eloquence of an 
Isaiah as he asks his audience: "is such the fast that I have 
chosen? The day for a man to afflict his soul. Is it to bow 
down his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes 
under him? Wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable day 
of the Lord? Is not this the fast that I have chosen? To loose 
the fetters of wickedness, to undo the bands of the yoke, and 
to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? 
Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house? When thou seest the 
naked, thät thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh?"' 

Let me invoke the testimony of an indignant Arnos, direct- 
ing his denunciatory fire against the profiteers of his own 
day, crying out against them in staccato tones like the beat of 
a hammer upon an anvil: "l hate, I despise your feasts, and I 
will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Take thou 
away from Me the noise of thy songs; and let Me not hear the 
melody of thy psalteries. But let justice well up as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream." 

Dorne with me into the presence of those two towering Person- 
alities, the prophets Micah and Malachi and listen, with rapt 
attention, to the undying eloquence of two of the sumblimest 
thoughts ever coined into human speech: "It hath been told thee, 
man, what is good, and what the Lord doth require of thee; only 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God." "Have we not all one Pather? Hath not one God created 
US? Why do we deal treacherously every man against his brother?" 

Lend an attentive ear to the author of the nineteenth 
chapter of Leviticus as he enunciates his admirable code of 
morals: "Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment. Just 
balances, just weights, shall ye have. Thou shalt no curse the 
deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before the blind. r^nd when 
ye reap the harvest of your land,' thou shalt not wholly reap 
the Corner of thy field; thou shalt leave them for the poor and 
for the stranger." 
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Listen, I beg of you, to these and countless other passages 
in our Blble and, then, condemn if you can this noble book as 
as antiquated and fossilized document that has no stirring 
meaaage for our over-sophisticated age. In the light of such 
irrefutable evidence, do not the strlctures of an Ingersoll 
and his imitators appear pitiably petty and very much like a 
pathetic attempt to pull down and destroy a mighty Gibraltar 
with weapons made of straw? Remembering how these fearless 
Champions and spokesmen of hmnanity and justice pleaded the 
cause of the poor and the necessitous, the handicapped and the 
underprivileged of the earthj how they were not afraid to speak 
out in defense of the weak and the downtrodden, the heavy-laden 
and the oppressed; how they hungered for the Coming of a time 
when war would be no more, when prejudice and fanaticism and 
bigotry and intolerance would completely disappear; when men 
would no longer hurt or destroy in all God's holy mountain, 
when the earth would be füll of the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea; can we conceive of any other writings, 
comparably as fine and ennobling, as humane and universal in 
their appeal as these sublime utterances of the prophets of 
ancient Israel? 

Have not the master-minds of all the ages, the Piatos, 
the Aristotles, the Spinozas, in their dreams of Utopia, gone 
for their Inspiration to these dreamers of great dreams and 
voiced the same Ideals, possibly only expressing them in dif- 
ferent phraseology? And what are all our great social and up- 
lift movement s of the day, our peace movement s, our agitation 
for the outlawry of war, for the limitation and ultiraate de- 
struction of all armamenti what are all our World-Coiirts and 
League of Nations, our arbitration treaties, our Good Will and 
Better understanding movements? What lies at the root of all 
these if it is not the hunger and the passion of the writers 
of the Old Testament for humanity and brotherhood, never voiced 
more eloquently than in the brief biblical phrase: "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself ." 

And is it not right here that there speaks the real Jew, 
the Jew of fact and not of fiction, the Jew of the Bible and not 
of Shakespeare, the genuine religionist, the humanltarian, the 
universalist, the Idealist, whom the world has really never known? 
Are these the utterances of men at war with their fellow-men, 
or are they not rather the words of men upon the altars of whose 
hearts there burnt a perpetual flame, a flame of love that all 
the ill-will and misunderstanding and persecution of an unjust 
World could not put out? And is it not just such a high and 
holy ministry to which our religion would consecrate us who are 
the Spiritual heirs, the religious legatees of our forbears? 

Is not this the major note of Judaism, to which all other 
themes are but a minor accompaniment? And does it not most 
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forcibly suggest the one great step that our age, brilliantly 
intellectual, cultured and enlightened though it be, rnust neces- 
sarily take if it is truly tö be called civilized? Does it not 
bring home to us the sorry fact that our spiritual outlook is 
still very primitive and that our moral developraent has not 
kept pace with our physical and material growth? Titans of the 
earth as far as our mastery of the physical forces is concerned, 
are we not but dwarfs and pigmies in our spiritual stature? 
Boasting of our material prowess, our bigness and our greatness, 
can we likewise boast of our moral prowess, our bigness of heart 
and greatness of soul? 

We have done much, it is true, to make life more easy and 
more comfortable; we have done little to make it more free and 
more tolerant, less unjust and less brutal. We have emancipated 
man from the tyranny of things; we have not broken the chains 
that bind his spirit. We have not emancipated ourselves from 
inherited prejudices and blind fanaticisms that all too often 
Show their hideous shape and spread their venomous poison in our 
daily contact with our fellow-men. We have opened Wide the 
Windows of our minds to every new adventure and exploration in 
the realms of knowledge and the domains of science; but we have 
shut the doors of our hearts to those inner promptings of our 
better selves that would have us welcome every man as our tarother, 
We have yet to rid the world of its inhumanity, its violence, 
its racial hatreds, its religious aniraosities, its social con- 
flicts that set man against man, race against race, and nation 
against nation. We have yet to realize that beneath the dome 
of God's Temple of Humanity there is equally room for all of 
His children, men of every creed and color and nationality. We 
have yet to recognize the God-given right of every human being 
to walk the earth, unafraid and unintimidated, to live his own 
life, to think his own thoughts, to obey the dictates of his own 
conscience. Some of us have forgotten that there are still men 
and women, dwelling in darkness, hungry of body and hungry of 
heart, starving for the food, the sympathy, the love that we can 
easily give. Some of us have forgotten the widow and the orphan, 
the lame, the halt, the blind, the sick, for whom one little 
flower from our hands, sweet with the perfume of an unselfish 
sympathy, would transform their desert of suffering into an 
Eden of happiness. Pinally, in a word, we have failed to a.ct 
in the spirit of the divine command: "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." 

And so, unfortunately, we have not done very much to speed 
the realization of our ancient prophets' visions or the Vision 
of that modern prophet, Victor Hugo: "In the twentieth Century, 
war will be dead; the scafford will be deadj hatred will be deadj 
frontier boundaries will be dead; dogmas will be dead; man will 
live; he will possess something higher than all these - a great 
country, the whole earth and a great hope, the whole heaven. ' 
Conscious, then, of our failures, confessing our sins of Omission 
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and Gommission, let us win our ,way back to our herltage, back 
to our Ideals. Let ua prove that the flight of time has not 
Stilled the voice nor silenced the message of the prophets 
of Israel; that they are as eloquent as ever, bringlng to us 
the Vision of the world that might be if we but implicity obey 
their sublime corranands. 
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